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Chapter  I 


INTRODUCTION 

THE  NATURE  AND  PURPOSE  OF  THE  STUDY 

This  study  is  an  attempt  to  show  the  relation  of  the  space  arts  to  the  social 
studies  in  the  preparation  of  the  teachers  of  the  social  studies  in  the  junior 
high  school.  A point  of  view  is  represented  in  this  study  which  is  pertinent 
to  present-day  educational  adjustments.  Through  a survey  of  selected  courses 
of  study  and  an  examination  of  textbooks  and  other  source  materials;  through 
experimental  classroom  practice;  through  a consideration  of  opinions  of 
authorities,  which  are  basic  to  this  study,  in  the  fields  of  the  social  studies, 
the  space  arts,  the  junior  high  school,  the  curriculum,  and  teacher  training,  a 
perspective  was  obtained  which  revealed  certain  needs  in  the  preparation  of 
teachers  of  the  social  studies.  Specifically,  this  perspective  indicated  the  need 
of  a changed  attitude  toward  the  importance  of  developing  art  contacts  in  the 
social  studies  of  the  junior  high  school  and  resulted  in  the  formulation  of  a 
unique  organization  of  instructional  material  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
case. 


Definitions 

The  following  pivotal  terms  are  defined  for  the  purpose  of  clearness: 

1.  RELATION  has,  in  this  study,  the  connotation  of  relativity — reciprocal  dependence, 
as  that  between  time  and  space,  and  as  that  between  the  individual  and  society, 
rather  than  the  relationships  which  refer  to  preponderables  operating  in  the 
province  of  the  scientific  research  worker. 

2.  SOCIAL  STUDIES*  is  arbitrarily  used  to  designate  the  subject  matter  of  human 
geography,  of  history,  and  of  those  aspects  of  economics,  government,  anthropology, 
and  social  psychology  which  are  presented  in  the  junior  high  school. 

3.  ART,  the  expression  of  man's  aesthetic  impressions,  as  used  in  this  study,  refers 
to  the  products  of  the  space  arts. 

4.  AESTHETIC  is  accepted  as  an  elastic  term  which  depends  upon  subjective  inter- 
pretations rather  than  upon  standardization. 

5.  SPACE  ARTS,  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and  crafts,  such  as  furniture, 
ceramics,  metal  work,  textiles,  include  all  artifacts  which  transcend  the  merely 
utilitarian. 

6.  ARTIFACT  is  any  material  object,  such  as  a tool,  chair,  vase,  statue,  building, 
painting,  fashioned  by  man  from  materials  found  above  or  below  the  ground. 

7.  APPRECIATION,  true  or  adequate  apprehension  or  estimation  as  of  qualities, 
merit,  or  value,  implies  "a  recognition  of  worth  or  beauty  involving  an  emotional 
response.” 

* Beard,  Charles  A.  The  Nature  of  the  Social  Studies.  New  York,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1934, 
pp.  46-49. 
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The  Need  of  the  Study 

The  whole  industrial  structure  of  the  United  States  is  becoming  increasingly 
dependent  upon  the  space  arts,  and  the  environment  of  man  reflects  more  and 
more  the  influence  of  these  arts  because  of  their  contribution  to  his  needs  and 
activities.  His  social  environment  is  powerfully  affected  by  the  space  arts  in 
such  features  as  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and  the  crafts,  and  the  indi- 
vidual needs  an  understanding  of  the  extent  and  significance  of  this  relation- 
ship. Moreover,  the  fact  that  preceding  civilizations  have  made  a contribution 
of  art  that  has  greatly  influenced  our  culture  should  be  learned  by  pupils  in  a 
form  that  will  make  them  appreciative  of  the  cultures  of  other  civilizations 
and  of  the  achievement  of  mankind  in  general. 

Certain  desirable  knowledge  and  experiences  that  should  be  presented  to 
the  junior-high-school  pupil  in  connection  with  the  art  forms  with  which  he 
is  made  acquainted  in  his  social-studies  course  are  neglected  because  of  lack 
of  preparation  and  background  of  the  social-studies  teacher  or  an  alleged  lack 
of  time  in  the  social-studies  program  or  both.  Departmentalism,  by  separating 
the  art  and  social  aspects  of  artifacts,  which  the  social-studies  and  art  teachers 
present  necessarily  at  dissociated  intervals,  precludes  satisfactory  coordination. 
In  order  to  obviate  this  disadvantage  the  social-studies  teacher  needs  to  have 
necessary  equipment  to  present  each  artifact  in  both  its  social  and  art  sig- 
nificances when  it  normally  appears  in  the  social  studies. 

This  study  is  the  outgrowth  of  years  of  classroom  teaching  and  of  the  super- 
vision of  the  space  arts  in  the  elementary  and  high  schools.  Its  conception  is 
projected  against  a background  of:  a knowledge  of  educational  theories,  prac- 
tices, and  philosophies;  an  acquaintance  with  conflicting  schools  of  psychology; 
and  the  actual  experience  of  teaching  art  and  other  subjects  in  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  and  colleges  over  a period  of  seventeen  years.  It  has 
materialized  because  of: 

1.  The  poignant  regret  voiced  by  many  teachers  of  the  social  studies  who  had  not  been 
given — or  who  had  not  acquired — suitable  training  to  make  them  truly  realize 
the  aesthetic  significance  of  man’s  achievements. 

2.  The  need  as  expressed  by  certain  teachers  of  the  social  studies  and  of  other  subjects 
of  the  curriculum  for  an  integration  of  art  with  their  respective  subjects. 

3.  The  neglected  opportunities  as  seen  by  the  writer  for  acquainting  the  junior-high- 
school  pupil  with  his  art  heritage  at  a time  when  the  aesthetic  aspects  of  art  forms 
will  make  a dramatic  appeal  and  contribute  to  a more  vital  and  a richer  under- 
standing. 

Procedure 

Years  before  the  writer  decided  to  undertake  this  study,  she  had  acquired 
empirically — an  inescapable  method  for  an  investigation  such  as  is  repre- 
sented in  this  study — some  more  or  less  definite  ideas  as  to  the  relation  of  the 
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space  arts  to  the  social  studies.  Her  recognition  of  the  fact  that  her  point  of 
view  was  subjective  and  needed  objective  reenforcement  was  confirmed 
through  conferences  with  professors  at  Teachers  College,  who  had  consented 
to  advise  her  in  the  development  of  this  study. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  this  study,  the  treatment  of  the  problem  is  in  part 
subjective  and  experimental.  Information  and  experience  have  been  secured 
from  a number  of  sources.  Conferences  with  social-studies  teachers,  super- 
visors, and  administrators,  and  visits  made  to  junior  high  schools  and  teacher- 
training institutions  have  contributed  to  the  background  of  the  study. 

Information  fundamental  to  the  study  was  sought  under  the  following 
classifications: 

A.  Consideration  of  Opinions 

1.  Opinions  of  members  of  conflicting  schools  of  education  for  philosophies  under- 
lying the  curricula  of  the  junior  high  school  and  of  the  professional  college 
for  teachers 

2.  Opinions  and  scientific  findings  which  bear  upon  the  status  of  the  junior-high- 
school  pupil  and  of  the  teacher  of  the  social  studies 

3.  Opinions  of  certain  experts  in  the  fields  of  the  space  arts  and  the  social  studies 

B.  Examination  of  Pertinent  Materials 

The  following  materials  were  examined  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
for  the  art  contacts  in  order  to  discover  present  practices  in  the  selection  of  con- 
tent and  techniques: 

1.  All  of  the  courses  of  study  in  the  social  studies  and  in  art  for  the  junior  high 
school  judged  outstanding  according  to  criteria  set  up  by  the  Curriculum 
Construction  Laboratory 

2.  All  the  textbooks  for  the  social  studies  in  the  Textbook  Library 

3.  All  of  the  catalogues  of  the  teacher-training  institutions  in  the  Library  of  the 
Department  of  Professional  Education  of  Teachers 

C.  Experimental  Work 

The  experimental  work  of  the  study  was  carried  on  in  two  divisions  of  classroom 
practice  designed  to  supplement  each  other  in  the  quest  for  an  understanding  of 
the  relation  of  the  space  arts  to  the  social  studies. 

Classroom  Practice  A was  focussed  on  the  junior-high-school  pupil  in  an  effort  to 
discover  his  reaction  to  certain  stimuli  connected  with  a program  planned  to 
familiarize  the  individual  with  the  aesthetic  qualities  inherent  in  the  art  forms 
appearing  in  the  social  studies. 

Classroom  Practice  B,  having  emphasis  placed  upon  integration  of  social  and  art 
significances,  was  centered  upon  the  prospective  social-studies  teacher  in  an  effort 
to  determine  an  improvement  on  the  present  method  of  handling  artifacts  in  the 
social  studies. 

As  a diligent  search  failed  to  reveal  any  literature  dealing  primarily  with 
the  problem  of  this  study,  the  writer  set  up  certain  postulates  which  appear 
in  Chapter  II. 

In  developing  the  study,  the  writer  analyzed  certain  present  practices  in 
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teaching  with  reference  to  the  relation  of  the  social  studies  to  the  space  arts, 
and  these  practices  were  interpreted  in  the  light  of  modern  social  trends  and 
educational  needs,  as  expressed  in  the  writings  of  students  of  education  and 
of  society.  The  writer  hopes  in  part  to  reinforce  certain  movements  and  trends 
now  current  in  education  and  to  help  redirect  certain  other  movements. 

This  study  represents  in  general  the  point  of  view  that  the  curriculum  of 
the  junior  high  school  offers  a rich  field  for  art  contacts,  that  these  contacts 
are  largely  neglected,  and  that  this  neglect  need  not  continue.  Specifically,  this 
study  demonstrates  that  at  the  present  time  the  method  of  teaching  art  contacts 
with  the  social  studies  is  inadequate,  and  it  offers  a proposal  whereby  such 
teaching  may  be  improved. 


Chapter  II 


PROCEDURE  AND  BACKGROUND  MATERIAL 

The  writer,  failing  to  find  any  literature  dealing  primarily  with  this  study 
and  realizing  that  enthusiasm  and  exposition  could  easily  become  liabilities 
in  an  undertaking  of  this  kind,  set  up  certain  postulates  as  guide  posts.  Al- 
though art  appreciation  has  achieved  popularity  with  the  majority  of  educa- 
tors, it  is  not  yet  beyond  the  experimental  stage  as  far  as  content  and  technique 
are  concerned.  In  fact,  there  is  still  diversity  of  opinion  with  reference  to  art 
instruction  in  general.  However,  workers  in  this  field  are  fairly  in  accord 
as  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  two  general  aims  of  art  instruction,  appre- 
ciation and  production,  agreeing  that  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the 
former  in  the  junior  high  school.  Recognizing  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  teacher  of  art  in  the  junior  high  school  to  make  available  information  and 
experiences  that  will  tend  to  increase  the  pupil’s  appreciation  and  understand- 
ing of  the  aesthetic  qualities  of  art  forms  around  him,  the  writer  believes  that 
in  order  to  do  this  adequately  it  is  necessary  for  the  art  teacher  to  have  knowl- 
edge of  the  social  significance  of  artifacts  met  with  in  the  social  studies.  She 
also  believes  that  teachers  of  the  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum  should  take 
cognizance  of  the  relation  of  the  space  arts  to  the  curriculum,  but  in  the 
present  study  she  is  concerned  exclusively  with  the  relation  of  the  space  arts 
to  the  social  studies  and  its  significance  to  the  prospective  junior-high-school 
teacher  of  the  social  studies. 

This  study  offers  a point  of  view  on  art  instruction  for  the  training  of 
junior-high-school  teachers  that  is  based  upon  the  following  postulates: 

1.  All  teachers  should  have  an  understanding  of  the  relation  of  art  to  the  other 
aspects  of  human  life,  and  should  have  standards  of  judgment  for  aesthetic 
choices  that  are  important  to  society.  They  should  have  an  appreciation  for  the 
right  of  all  to  enjoy  and  to  create  beauty. 

2.  The  desire  for  beauty  is  inherent  in  man,  and  art  is  the  language  in  which  he  tries 
to  communicate  to  others  his  aesthetic  ideas. 

3.  Art  is  living,  growing,  manifesting  itself  in  new  forms  day  by  day;  modern  art  is 
perennial,  contemporary,  expressing  and  reflecting  the  age  in  which  it  is  developed. 

4.  Appreciation  is  a subjective  experience  and  thereby  can  be  taught,  if  teaching 
is  the  process  of  arousing,  stimulating,  and  guiding  emotions  and  reactions. 

5.  Taste  can  be  cultivated,  and  good  standards  of  judgment  can  be  set  up  in  con- 
nection with  the  needs  and  pleasures  of  the  individual. 

6.  The  fine  arts  exist  for  all ; the  realization  of  art  has  spiritual  value  and  can  pro- 
vide joy  for  and  enrichment  of  life. 

7.  The  differentiation  that  is  made  between  the  useful  and  the  beautiful  is  founded 
upon  ignorance  or  a mistaken  attitude  toward  life.  An  understanding  of  art  which 
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is  able  to  imbue  an  object  with  its  aesthetic  characteristics  should  not  be  limited 
to  a select  few. 

8.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  school  to  make  the  maximal  cultural  contribution  to  man’s 
vicarious  experiences. 

9.  Regardless  of  the  nature  of  the  course  of  study  used  for  presentation  of  the  social- 
studies  material — whether  integrated,  fused,  correlated,  coordinated,  unit,  project, 
or  straight  subject  matter — space-art  contacts  are  not  only  common  or  frequent 
but  are  omnipresent  and  are  of  vital  significance  to  the  individual. 

10.  The  function  of  the  social-studies  teacher  is  not  merely  to  bear  responsibility  for 
the  imparting  of  a compact  and  "dessicated  collection  of  facts,  including  dates, 
names,  and  important  events.”*  He  should  also  be  able  to  interpret  such  in- 
formation and  to  insure  for  the  pupil  the  true  realization  to  which  Dr.  Butler 
refers  in  his  introduction  to  Professor  Henry  Johnson's  Teaching  of  History. 

11.  It  is  a responsibility  of  the  social-studies  teacher  to  acquire  an  understanding  of 
the  art  contacts  with  the  social  studies  so  that  he  can  help  his  pupils  to  become 
alert  to  the  space-art  forms  around  them. 

12.  Since  instruction  in  the  space  arts  and  instruction  in  the  social  studies  have  the 
common  general  aim  of  teaching  the  individual  how  to  live  a more  abundant  life, 
and  since  history  is  a record  of  man’s  experience,  the  space  arts  which  are  "the 
visible  record  of  all  that  is  noblest  in  man”  should  not  be  regarded  as  an  adjunct 
but  as  an  integral  part  of  history. 

Various  methods  of  collecting  and  handling  data  were  considered,  and  the 
writings  of  authorities  in  the  techniques  of  research  were  carefully  reviewed. 
Since  this  study  lies  within  the  province  of  the  curriculum,  the  questionnaire 
method  seemed  at  first  to  offer  the  most  promising  possibilities  of  finding 
present  and  desirable  practices  with  reference  to  the  social  studies,  but  after 
considerable  deliberation  and  after  consultation  with  professors  at  Teachers 
College,  it  was  decided  to  make  use  of  documentary  analysis  in  connection 
with  certain  other  methods  of  research,  exclusive  of  the  questionnaire.  Further 
justification  for  employing  the  documentary-analysis  method  of  research  may 
be  found  in  Table  IV,  page  37,  of  Koos,  L.V.:  The  Questionnaire  in  Educa- 
tion.1 

The  writer  was  not  unacquainted  with  current  practices  in  art  instruction  in 
the  junior  high  school,  but  she  needed  to  become  familiar  with  practices  in 
the  field  of  the  social  studies.  As  a means  to  this  end  she  examined  at  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  all  the  social-studies  courses  on  file  in  the 
Curriculum  Construction  Laboratory;  all  textbooks  in  the  social-studies  field 
in  the  Textbook  Library;  and  all  teacher-training  catalogues  on  file  in  the 

* Johnson,  Henry.  Teaching  of  History.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1915,  p.  viii. 

1 In  a total  of  581  studies  reported  in  educational  periodicals  and  research  series  examined  for 
Professor  Koos’s  study.  The  Questionnaire  in  Education,  the  documentary-analysis  method  was  used 
in  25  per  cent  of  the  investigations;  the  questionnaire  method  in  24.6  per  cent;  the  experimental 
method,  in  23-6  per  cent;  measurement  in  18.8  per  cent;  case  method  in  2.2  per  cent;  mathematics  in 
5.7  per  cent;  the  survey  method  in  0.2  per  cent.  In  84  curriculum  cases  the  questionnaire  method  was 
used  in  41.7  per  cent,  the  documentary-analysis  in  47.6  per  cent,  and  the  experimental  in  7.1  per  cent. 
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library  of  the  group  dealing  with  problems  of  the  professional  education  of 
teachers. 

Through  oral  interviews  opinions  were  collected  from  teachers  of  the  social 
studies  who  were  doing  graduate  work  at  Teachers  College  during  the  aca- 
demic year,  1929-1930,  at  the  same  time  that  the  writer  was  in  resident  at- 
tendance. Conferences  with  students  in  the  social-studies  field  and  excerpts 
from  their  writings  and  from  the  writings  of  other  students  in  the  field  of 
curriculum  problems  and  of  general  education  proved  of  value  in  the  setting 
up  of  criteria  for  the  prosecution  of  this  study. 

On  cursory  examination  one  may  conclude  that  the  idea  underlying  this 
study  is  not  new,  for  the  correlation  of  the  space  arts  with  the  social  studies 
has  been  attempted  in  many  schools  scattered  over  the  country,  and  probably 
there  have  been  teachers  of  history  and  other  social  subjects  who  have  en- 
deavored to  present  their  material  in  a coadaptive  way  ever  since  these  sub- 
jects have  been  included  in  the  curriculum  of  the  public  schools.  Correlation 
was  one  of  the  practices  that  was  sponsored  by  the  "project  method,”  which 
grouped  units  of  instruction  around  central  themes  that  needed  art  to  help 
motivate  pupil  activity.  In  looking  through  the  mass  of  material  prepared  in 
connection  with  this  type  of  instruction  in  the  social  studies,  however,  the 
writer  was  unable  to  find  provision  made  for  taking  care  of  art  significances. 
That  is  to  say,  she  failed  to  find  emphasis  placed  on  the  art  qualities  inherent 
in  the  artifacts  that  appeared  in  the  units  of  instruction  for  either  the  junior 
high  school  or  the  sixth  grade.  Indeed,  art  problems  seemed  to  have  been  used 
merely  to  illustrate  subject  matter  rather  than  because  of  peculiar  significance 
to  the  individual.  To  use  art  problems  in  units  of  instruction  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  "making  things”  is  to  neglect  the  spiritual  values  inhering  in  art 
forms  and  to  miss  the  "sense  of  reality”2  which  Professor  Henry  Johnson 
thinks  the  pupil  should  acquire. 

Inherent  within  this  study  is  recognition  of  the  importance  of  two  funda- 
mental aspects  of  educational  adjustment — the  spiritual  needs  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  basic  unity  of  subject  matter.  Students  of  the  problems  of 
education,  in  their  writings  and  addresses,  began  more  than  a decade  ago  to 
point  out  the  need  for  preparation  for  leisure  time,  and  they  have  expressed 
the  belief  that  this  preparation  should  emphasize  spiritual  values.  The  rela- 
tive importance  of  the  spiritual  and  the  material  are  beautifully  brought  out 
in  the  following  inspirational  words  of  Dr.  Bagley: 

. . . Vastly  more  precious  than  our  material  heritage  is  our  spiritual  heritage — the  heritage 
of  facts,  principles,  standards  and  ideals,  the  heritage  of  science  and  art  and  literature. 
If  the  material  products  and  symbols  of  modern  civilization  were  to  be  destroyed  the 


2 Johnson,  Henry.  Teaching  of  History.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1915,  p.  202. 
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disaster  would  not  be  irretrievable  provided  that  the  knowledge,  the  standards,  and  the 
ideals  which  made  them  possible  still  remained.  If  the  knowledge,  the  standards,  and  the 
ideals  were  lost  however,  the  disaster  would  be  complete,  for  then  even  the  products  and 
symbols  would  soon  become  meaningless  and  useless.  Now  a spiritual  heritage,  as  history 
abundantly  proves,  is  a perishable  thing.  Missing  a single  link  in  the  chain  of  its  trans- 
mission from  generation  to  generation  may  spell  its  doom.  The  only  safeguard  is  to  forge 
the  links  on  as  nearly  a universal  scale  as  possible  and  that  is  what  the  present-day  mass 
education  tries  to  do.  In  doing  this,  however,  the  factor  of  appreciation  is  just  as  im- 
portant as  is  the  factor  of  understanding.3 

. . . Whatever  else  the  crisis  through  which  the  world  is  now  passing  may  mean,  it  very 
clearly  means  a turning-point  in  civilization.  The  two  great  needs  of  humanity  at  this 
turning-point  are,  first,  the  need  in  certain  fields  for  more  knowledge  of  the  accurate  and 
dependable  type  and,  secondly,  the  need  for  both  enlightened  and  inspired  leadership. 
Never  so  clearly  before,  perhaps,  have  the  outstanding  needs  of  humanity  been  imma- 
terial rather  than  material.4 

This  demand  for  recognition  of  and  provision  for  spiritual  values  in  educa- 
tional programs  has  become  increasingly  insistent  and  there  is  much  literature 
that  is  descriptive  and  discursive  on  the  needs,  but  there  seems  to  be  a paucity 
of  suggestions  as  to  how  to  meet  these  needs.  In  a search  through  educational 
periodicals  and  recent  literature  in  educational  philosophy  and  psychology, 
the  writer  has  been  unable  to  find  any  specific  or  concrete  solution  of  the 
problem.  Dr.  Melvin  thinks  that  we  must  await  a new  approach  in  psy- 
chology.5 

Dr.  Snedden  believes  that  there  is  need  of  inductive  studies  in  an  effort  to 
find  out  the  relation  between  the  aesthetic  and  utilitarian  values  in  education.6 
He  contends  that  many  of  the  current  philosophical  formulations  of  "new” 
aims  of  education  are  largely  of  the  order  of  "wishful  thinking.”7 

A somewhat  similar  point  of  view  is  expressed  by  Dr.  Dewey.  He  thinks 
that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  probably  unparalleled  educational  uncertainty; 
that  not  merely  methods  but  aims  and  ideals  are  under  fire;  that  schools  of 
education  will  likely  increase  existing  confusion  if  they  merely  strive  "to 
bring  present  practices  under  the  protective  shield  of  scientific  method.”  He 
says,  however,  that 

. . . they  can  undertake  consecutive  study  of  the  interrelation  of  subjects  with  one  another 
and  with  social  bearings  and  applications;  they  may  contribute  to  a reorganization  that 
will  give  direction  to  an  aimless  and  divided  situation.8 

3 Bagley,  William  C.  "The  Element  of  Adventure  in  Teaching  and  Learning  Geography,”  The 
Journal  of  Geography,  Vol.  28,  No.  3,  pp.  92-93. 

4 Bagley,  William  C.  "The  Present  Call  to  Spiritual  Leadership,”  Columbia  University  Quarterly, 
Vol.  XXIV,  No.  1,  pp.  20-21. 

5 Melvin,  A.  Gordon.  The  Technique  of  Progressive  Teaching.  New  York,  John  Day  Company, 
1932,  p.  270. 

6 Snedden,  David.  Cultural  Education  and  Common  Sense.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1931,  pp.  254-255. 

7 Snedden,  David.  Towards  Better  Educations.  New  York,  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University,  1931,  p.  110. 

8 Dewey,  John.  "The  Way  Out  of  Educational  Confusion,”  The  Inglis  Lectures.  Cambridge, 
Harvard  University  Press,  1931,  pp.  1,  12,  26,  39-40. 
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Dr.  Kandel  voices  our  need,  as  a nation,  of  a commanding  aim  in  educa- 
tion. He  asserts  that  we  are  "more  devoted  to  the  idea  of  progress  than  to  the 
progress  of  ideas”  ; that  changes  in  the  field  of  education 

. . . have  proceeded  so  rapidly  and  so  completely  without  the  control  of  any  purpose 
other  than  individual  success  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  discover  a commanding 
social  aim  or  philosophy.9 

The  value  of  experiences  which  tend  to  make  the  individual  "more  of  a per- 
son” is  suggested  by  Dr.  Kilpatrick. 

. . . Life  at  each  stage  is  life  in  its  own  right  and  has  its  peculiar  enjoyments,  but  increas- 
ing experience  should  bring  range  and  inner  distinction  and  accumulated  insights.  Then 
to  live  more  in  a wider  range  of  achieved  experiences,  to  live  at  any  one  time  more 
through  a growing  experience,  to  see  and  feel  thus  more  of  actual  experiencing,  to  see 
and  feel  more  of  significance  along  more  lines — wherever  these  things  take  place,  there 
life  is  richer,  there  the  person  is  himself  richer.  This  is  one  aspect  of  what  it  means  to 
be  "more  of  a person.”10 

Of  the  many  ideas  of  Dr.  Rugg  that  have  been  of  help  to  the  writer  the 
following  is  chosen  as  peculiarly  pertinent  to  her  problem,  in  that  it  points 
out  the  good  results  to  be  derived  from  a cultural  program  such  as  she  is 
advocating.  He  claims  that 

. . . students  of  synthesis  as  well  as  of  analysis  must  appear,  men  who  are  conscious  of 
the  need  for  new  inner  standards  and  new  propulsive  forces,  as  well  as  of  sure  tech- 
niques of  problem-solving.11 

A hopeful  note  for  man’s  working  out  of  his  social  problems  is  sounded 
by  Louis  Sullivan  in  his  Autobiography  of  an  Idea ,12 

Although  exponents  of  the  differing  educational  schools  of  thought  may 
not  be  in  entire  accord  on  some  phases  of  educational  philosophy,  the  fore- 
going opinions  would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  a pleasing  concurrence  in 
their  acceptance  of  the  idea  that  the  present  status  of  education  calls  for  an 
emphasis  upon  spiritual  rather  than  material  values. 

In  a consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  junior  high  school  and  of  the  junior- 
high-school  pupil — his  emotional  and  physical  nature,  his  social  and  academic 
interests,  his  educational  and  aesthetic  achievements — the  following  opinions 
and  scientific  findings  were  of  value  to  the  writer  in  the  development  of  the 
proposal  which  appears  in  Chapter  IV  of  this  study: 

. . . the  junior-high-school  movement  should  . . . accept  as  the  very  foundation-stone  of 
educational  method  the  principle  of  utilizing  to  the  full  the  naturally  inherited  possibili- 
ties of  the  learning  process  rooted  in  the  instinctive  and  the  impulsive  attitudes  and 

9 Kandel,  I.  L.  ’'The  New  School,"  Teachers  College  Record.  March,  1932,  pp.  505,  507. 

10  Kilpatrick,  W.  H.  "My  Child  as  a Person,"  Teachers  College  Record.  March,  1932,  p.  189. 

11  Rugg,  Harold.  Culture  and  Education  in  America.  New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace  & Company, 
1931,  p.  117. 

12  Sullivan,  Louis  H.  The  Autobiography  of  an  Idea.  New  York,  Press  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects,  1924,  p.  273. 
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activities  of  children  and  youth;  . . . Finally,  the  junior  high  school  is  a concrete  attempt 
to  invent  new  social  machinery  devised  to  secure  for  society  that  most  necessary  value — 
the  development  of  personality.13 

. . . The  growth  of  the  junior-high-school  idea  means  that  in  this  country,  students  of 
education  and  administrators  of  schools  are  rapidly  accepting  the  proposition  that  differ- 
entiation of  curriculums  ought  to  begin  in  the  seventh  year.  The  differentiation  in  the 
junior  high  school  will  not  be  as  distinct  as,  and  will  not  be  carried  to  anything  like  the 
extent  that  it  will  be  carried  in  the  senior  high  school.14 

This  quotation  from  Dr.  Briggs  together  with  the  opinions  expressed  by 
Dr.  Johnson  and  others  point  to  the  fact  that  the  junior  high  school  offers 
opportunities  for  the  kind  of  instruction  and  the  method  of  presenting  it  which 
are  recommended  in  this  study.  Also  the  following  quotations  from  Dr.  Gates, 
Dr.  Fishback,  Dr.  Thorndike,  and  Dr.  Judd  indicate  that  the  junior-high- 
school  pupil  is  mentally  and  emotionally  equipped  for  utilizing  to  advantage 
the  instructional  material  recommended  in  this  study. 

Human  subjects  are  played  upon  by  so  many  forces  and  their  adjustments  to  them  are  so 
subtle,  that  extraordinary  care  must  be  exercised  to  secure  adequate  control  of  the  condi- 
tions. 

. . . The  differences  between  members  of  the  human  species  are  quantitative.  People  are 
qualitatively  the  same  in  the  sense  that  they  have  in  some  degree  the  same  instincts,  emo- 
tions, and  capacities  to  learn,  to  perceive,  remember,  imagine,  reason  and  to  be  satisfied 
and  annoyed.15 

An  important  point  to  keep  in  mind,  as  one  approaches  the  study  of  the  adolescent  boy 
or  girl,  is  the  fact  that,  in  general,  the  same  laws  of  mental  development  control  this  age 
that  are  characteristics  of  other  ages.  Some  of  the  literature  upon  the  subject,  of  an 
unscientific  nature,  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  the  adolescent  period  of  life  is  a 
period  that  is  almost  hopelessly  baffling.16 

The  one  thing  that  educational  theorists  of  today  seem  to  place  as  the  foremost  duty 
of  the  schools — the  development  of  powers  and  capacities — is  the  one  thing  that  the 
school  or  any  other  educational  forces  can  do  least.  The  one  thing  that  they  can 
do  best  is  to  establish  those  particular  connections  with  ideas  which  we  call  knowledge 
and  those  particular  connections  with  acts  which  we  call  habits.17 

We  may  say,  therefore,  that  every  individual  brings  to  every  new  situation  which 
he  encounters  the  identical  sum  of  his  past  experiences.  This  sum  of  past  experiences 
will  from  time  to  time  undergo  enlargement  and  change  because  every  new  experience 
enters  into  the  sum  and  contributes  to  a change  in  the  individual’s  personality  . . . The 
problem  of  education  thus  turns  out  to  be  the  problem  of  generalizing  experience.18 
The  Dawn  of  Adolescence  is  Peculiarly  a Time  for  Appreciation  Lessons.  . . . 

13  Johnson,  C.  H.,  Newlon,  J.  H.,  and  Pickell,  F.  G.  Junior-Senior  High  School  Administration. 
New  York,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1922,  pp.  16-17. 

14  Briggs,  Thomas  H.  The  Junior  High  School.  New  York,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1920, 

p.  181. 

15  Gates,  A.  I.  Psychology  for  Students  of  Education.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1924, 
pp.  5 and  308. 

16  Fishback,  E.  H.  Character  Education  in  the  Junior  High  School.  Boston,  D.  C.  Heath  & Com- 
pany, 1928,  p.  31. 

47  Thorndike,  Edward  L.  Educational  Psychology.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1925, 
p.  401. 

18  Judd,  G.  H.  Psychology  of  High  School  Subjects.  Chicago,  Ginn  & Company,  1915,  pp.  418-419. 
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. . . These  young  folk  want  the  approval  of  adults ; they  want  to  share  adult  senti- 
ment, adult  behaviors,  and  the  other  adult  mores.  It  is  a time  of  new  evaluations. 
If  the  school  can  only  meet  them  on  their  own  ground,  the  children  are  ready  for 
remarkable  spiritual  attainments.  If  the  school  can  only  furnish  to  them  as  guides 
mature  men  and  women  who  also  are  seeking  for  the  comfort  and  solace  and  joy 
and  freedom  which  nature  and  art  and  health  can  bring  to  us,  then  will  children  at 
the  threshold  of  maturity  join  eagerly  and  spontaneously  in  their  efforts  to  share 
those  experiences  which  are  meaningful.19 

The  fine  arts — music  and  the  graphic  arts — are  of  sufficient  importance  to  the  training 
of  youth  to  be  made  requirements  in  the  junior  high  school.20 

If  "professional  subject  matter  courses”  are  to  be  made  collegiate  in  quality  (not  merely 
renamed  review  courses)  the  teacher  of  these  courses  will  require  as  much  special 
study  in  the  subject  matter  field  as  the  average  college  teacher  of  that  subject.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  he  should  have  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  educational  elements  involved 
in  this  course  such  as  educational  psychology,  methods  of  teaching  and  the  like.  Train- 
ing for  such  work  will  require  extended  schooling  and  study  rather  than  extended 
experience  in  teaching  children.21 

This  quotation  from  Dr.  Evenden  and  the  quotations  following  are  in  ac- 
cord with  the  writer’s  belief  that  the  junior-high-school  teacher  should  be 
selected  with  care,  and  should  be  given  the  best  possible  type  of  preparation 
for  her  work. 

The  graduates  of  a teacher-training  institution  must  be  prepared  to  administer  the 
curriculum  in  that  part  of  the  public-school  system  in  which  they  are  to  work.22 
If  the  junior-high-school  teacher  is  to  succeed,  he  must  have  a clear  understanding 
of  the  objectives  of  the  junior  high  school,  its  underlying  principles  and  methods.  This 
means  professional  training.23 

The  high-school  training  of  1165  teachers  . . . was  represented  in  17  different  unit 
groups.  The  median  units  were  4 in  English,  3.3  in  history,  3.5  in  mathematics,  2.7 
in  Latin,  2.6  in  science,  and  0 in  twelve  other  subjects.  ...  In  the  undergraduate 
college  training  there  were  31  different  subjects.  The  medians  in  semester  hours  of 
credit  were,  Specific  Subject  Majors,  37;  Education,  20;  English,  14;  History,  6; 
Mathematics,  4;  Biology,  2;  and  0 in  twenty-five  other  subjects. 

The  graduate  work  was  confined  to  the  specific  subject  major  since  this  median  was 
higher  than  or  equal  to  the  medians  of  each  of  the  other  subjects  in  each  teaching  group.24 
The  teacher  does  not  prepare  an  environment  of  a suitable  kind  and  then  sit  by  in 
idleness  to  watch  the  result  of  the  experiment.  She  is  ever  at  hand  to  select  the  right 
response  and  reject  the  wrong  one,  to  correct  an  error  or  to  give  help  in  time  of 
need  . . .“ 


19  Cox,  Philip  W.  L.  The  Junior  High  School  and  Its  Curriculum.  New  York,  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  1929,  pp.  163-164. 

20  Koos,  L.  V.  The  Junior  High  School.  New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace  & Company,  1921,  p.  137. 

21  Evenden,  E.  S.  Excerpts  from  Some  Proposals  Concerning  the  Relationship  between  "Normal 
School"  and  "Training  Departments’’  in  Schools  for  the  Professional  Preparation  of  Teachers.  1930. 

22  Whitney,  F.  L.  "Curriculum  Revision  in  a Teacher-Training  Institution,”  Educational  Adminis- 
tration and  Supervision , Vol.  12,  February,  1926,  p.  79. 

23  Fifth  Yearbook,  Department  of  Superintendence.  "The  Junior  High  School  Teacher,”  p.  53. 

21  Cook,  Harris  Malone.  The  Training  of  State  Teachers  College  Faculties.  Nashville,  George 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1931,  pp.  126-127. 

25  Melvin,  A.  Gordon.  Progressive  Teaching.  New  York,  D.  Appleton  & Company,  1929,  p.  HO. 
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. . . Candidates  for  junior-high-school  positions  are  accepted  with  varying  degrees 
of  preparation  dependent  upon  local  standards.  The  prospective  junior-high-school 
teacher  is  concerned,  however,  to  seek  the  best  possible  type  of  preparation  for  the 
work  which  she  is  to  do  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  obligations  which  rest  upon  her 
as  director  and  counselor  of  boys  and  girls  but  also  for  the  sake  of  the  personal 
satisfaction  of  adequacy.26 

. . . The  teacher  (of  the  junior  high  school)  who  is  a fair  master  of  the  subject  matter 
she  teaches,  and  who  can  grasp  it  in  its  entirety  and  diversity  and  skilfully  relate 
it  to  the  life  experience  of  young  pupils,  should  be  put  in  charge  of  these  grades.27 

The  following  from  Professor  Leta  S.  Hollingsworth’s  Psychology  of  the 
Adolescent  has  bearing  on  the  status  of  the  junior-high-school  pupil  and  of 
that  of  the  teacher  also: 

Most  difficult  to  discuss  of  all  aspects  is  maturity.  What  is  meant  by  saying  that  a 
person  is  emotionally  mature?  At  what  age  does  a person  cease  to  develop  in  emo- 
tional power  and  control?  No  established  answer  exists  for  either  of  these  questions.  . . .“ 

Since  tastes  can  be  cultivated  and  good  standards  can  be  set  up  in  connec 
tion  with  the  needs  and  pleasures  of  the  individual,  he  can  be  given  the  means 
of  properly  evaluating  the  products  of  the  machine  and  so  in  a measure  con 
trol  its  production.  The  effect  of  the  stifling  influence  of  the  machine  should 
be  counteracted  by  an  education  which  would  make  possible  the  proper 
evaluation  of  the  machine  and  thus  prevent  its  dominance.  Stuart  Chase  says 
that  as  machinery  becomes  more  automatic  man  tends  to  lose  his  self-reliance 
and  his  sensibilities  tend  to  become  blunted  and  debased.  Engines  have  de- 
stroyed natural  beauty.  Before  mechanization  man  seldom  cluttered  up  his 
environment;  often  he  made  it  more  charming.29 

The  machine  age  has  brought  into  existence  many  valuable  artifacts  such 
as  skyscrapers,  automobiles,  airplanes,  and  other  mechanical  products  made 
within  their  technical  limitations  which  are  beautiful  in  their  own  way,  and 
"represent  a definite  and  extensive  addition  to  the  world’s  aesthetic  store.”30 
This  extensive  addition  should  be  of  as  much  interest  and  value  to  the  teacher 
of  the  social  studies  as  to  the  art  teacher. 

...  A great  picture,  a noble  statue,  a beautiful  cathedral:  these  obviously  are  tangible, 
material  things;  yet,  quite  as  obviously  they  are  parts  of  our  spiritual  heritage.  In- 
vention is  a creative  art,  and  the  machine  which  symbolizes  our  materialistic  civilization 
embodies  and  reflects  an  important  part  of  our  spiritual  heritage — the  precious  heritage 
of  accurate  and  dependable  knowledge  and  hard-won  skill.31 

26  McGregor,  A.  Laura.  The  Junior  High  School  Teacher.  New  York,  Doubleday,  Doran  & 
Company,  Inc.,  1929,  p.  269. 

27  Davis,  C.  O.  Junior  High  School  Education.  World  Book  Company,  1924,  p.  348. 

28  Hollingsworth,  L.  S.  Psychology  of  the  Adolescent.  New  York,  D.  Appleton  & Company,  1928, 
p.  207. 

29  Chase,  S.  Men  and  Machines.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1930,  p.  12. 

30  Chase,  S.  Op.  cit.,  p.  248. 

31  Bagley,  W.  C.  "The  Present  Call  to  Spiritual  Leadership,”  Columbia  University  Quarterly,  Vol. 
24,  No.  1,  March,  1932. 
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An  unanimity  of  opinion  that  it  is  time  to  call  a halt  to  the  further  diversify- 
ing of  the  curriculum  may  lead  toward  a unity  of  aims,  and  to  a recognition  of 
the  basic  social  needs  of  human  life.  Disapproval  has  been  expressed  of  the 
practice  of  presenting  the  individual  with  a mass  of  unrelated  material  that  is 
likely  to  prove  of  little  permanent  or  social  value  to  him.  Integration  seems 
basic  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  social  studies. 

It  is  rather  startling  and  disheartening  for  the  conscientious  teacher  of  history  to  find 
how  little  sense  of  time  relationship  is  held  by  the  average  student  of  history.  . . . 
The  reason  is,  of  course,  that  he  has  got  his  story  piece  by  piece,  and  has  never  been 
faced  with  a situation  where  he  puts  pieces  together  to  make  a complete  historical 
mosaic.32 

. . . the  fact  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  enrichment  of  a course  of  study  often 
consists  in  that  internal  reorganization  which  forces  instruction  from  unproductive  by- 
paths. . . . This  internal  readjustment  is  quite  as  important  as  importation  into  the 
course  of  new  material.  . . .“ 

The  "unit”  idea  was  a step  in  the  direction  of  unifying  the  subject  matter 
of  the  curriculum;  mainly,  however,  within  a particular  subject,  or  subjects, 
in  that  other  departments  were  only  incidentally  called  into  service.  Mr.  E.  A. 
Hotchkiss  points  out  that  a unit  of  subject  matter,  or  project,  should  grow 
out  of  some  social  situation  or  individual  experience,  the  solution  of  which 
should  result  in  genuine  satisfaction  to  the  individuals  or  individual  who 
work  it  out.  Because  of  the  nature  of  a project  the  teacher  finds  himself  in 
this  paradoxical  situation:  "if  he  plans  too  well,  he  will  miss  the  mark;  if  he 
does  not  plan  at  all,  he  will  accomplish  nothing.  What  advice  shall  we  give 
him?”34  He  [Mr.  Hotchkiss]  suggests  that  it  would  seem  wise  to  take  the 
middle  ground. 

In  addition  to  a consideration  of  many  authoritative  opinions  and  scientific 
findings,  only  a few  of  which  are  quoted  in  this  study,  on  the  status  of  the 
junior-high-school  pupil  and  of  his  prospective  teacher,  the  writer  made  fur- 
ther effort  to  orient  herself  by  concentrating  on  the  nature  and  practice  of  the 
social  studies  and  on  certain  opinions  of  specialists  in  the  field  of  the  social 
studies  and  of  art,  which  had  bearing  upon  her  problem.  The  Twenty-second 
Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  Part  II,  and 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin  No.  28,  which  contains  "The 
Social  Studies  in  Secondary  Education,”  were  of  primary  importance  to  the 
writer. 

Because  of  our  desire  to  integrate  our  society  and  realize  in  all  the  social-civic  aim, 
a three-year  sequence  in  the  social  studies  has  been  introduced.  The  opportunities  for 

32  Social  Studies  in  the  Horace  Mann  junior  High  School,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
1926,  p.  93. 

83  Bagley  and  Judd.  "Enlarging  the  American  Elementary  School,’’  School  Review,  Vol.  26,  pp. 
313-323. 

34  Hotchkiss,  E.  A.  The  Project  Method.  New  York,  Ginn  & Company,  1924,  p.  43. 
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universal  training  of  this  sort  are  somewhat  enhanced  by  some  of  the  contacts  in  English 
and  in  the  industrial  and  home  arts.35 

Social  Science  is  a study  about  groups  of  people  living  and  working  together.  We 
need  geography,  civics,  economics,  and  magazines  of  current  events  to  help  us  to 
discover  what  groups  of  people  have  done  in  the  past  and  what  groups  of  people 
are  doing  now.36 

The  social  studies  lend  themselves  well  to  the  problem  treatment  because  they  deal 
with  human  life  as  related  to  the  physical  environment.37 

History,  in  its  broadest  sense,  is  everything  that  ever  happened.  . . . But  history  in 
the  usual  acceptance  of  the  term  means  history  of  man.  The  materials  to  be  studied 
are  the  traces  left  by  his  existence  in  the  world,  his  thoughts,  feelings,  and  actions.33 
Professor  Dewey  has  said  that  the  true  starting  point  of  history  is  some  present-day 
situation,  and  we  have  utilized  this  point  of  view  whenever  and  wherever  possible. 
However,  it  is  well  for  the  young  citizens  to  know  how  people  who  lived  in  other 
times  and  other  places  solved  the  current  problems  of  their  day. 

. . . the  intelligent  understanding  of  a past  problem,  to  note  whether  its  solution 
proved  wise  or  unfortunate,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  ways  we  can  train  young 
citizens  so  that  they  may  do  their  part  in  solving  better  the  problems  of  their  own  day.39 
The  social  studies  are  but  one  group  of  instruments  for  accomplishing  the  purpose 
of  education,  and  teachers  in  this  field  should  be  familiar  with  the  materials  and 
methods  common  to  all  educators  as  well  as  with  the  specific  material  in  their  par- 
ticular field.40 

The  human  element  has  an  important  place  in  the  subject  matter  of  the 
social  studies  as  is  pointed  out  by  Professor  Henry  Johnson,  who  admonishes 
the  history  teacher  to  present  historical  data  which  were  of  importance  to  the 
people  who  made  the  history.  He  also  says: 

History  on  the  junior-high-school  level  should  abound  in  concrete  details  for  visualiz- 
ing persons,  situations,  events — even  trivialities  are  permissible — facts  spurned  by 
standard  historians  may  furnish  the  very  touch  needed  to  make  the  misty  immortals 
of  history  really  human.  The  point  is  that  details  of  this  character — hat  of  Napoleon, 
color  of  horse  that  bore  Washington  at  the  Battle  of  Monmouth — are  important  as 
history.41 

The  authors  of  "The  American  Nation  of  Yesterday  and  Today”  assert 
that  the  men  and  women  who  made  a movement  must  always  be  more 
interesting  to  children  than  the  abstract  movement  itself.  They  believe  that 


35  Koos,  L.  V.  The  Junior  High  School.  New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace  & Company,  1921,  pp. 
110-111. 

36  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Social  Studies  Course , Bulletin  28,  Part  II,  for  Grade  VII.  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cational Research,  November,  1927,  p.  11. 

37  Bagley  and  Judd.  "Enlarging  the  American  Elementary  School,"  School  Review,  Vol.  26, 
pp.  313-323. 

38  Johnson,  Henry.  Teaching  of  History.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1915,  p.  1. 

39  Hatch,  R.  W.  and  Stull,  De  Forest.  The  Social  Studies  in  the  Horace  Mann  Junior  High  School. 
New  York,  Teachers  College  Bureau  of  Publications,  1926,  pp.  6-8. 

10  Bye,  E.  C.  A Bibliography  on  the  Teaching  of  the  Social  Studies.  New  York,  The  H.  M. 
Wilson  Company,  1933,  Preface. 

41  Johnson,  Henry.  Op.  cit.,  p.  218. 
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if,  in  leading  the  class  discussion  of  their  pupils,  the  teachers  will  put  a simi- 
lar emphasis  upon  the  human  creative  element  in  the  nation’s  story  "greater 
vividness,  and  therefore  a greater  mastery  of  the  subject,  can  be  attained  than 
if  'abolition’  or  ’expression’  or  'conservation’  be  discussed.”42 

That  the  social  studies  are  a socializing  agent  and  that  they  offer  many 
opportunities  for  art  contacts  is  implied  in  the  following: 

The  social  studies,  however,  form  the  best  basis  for  our  group  and  creative  activities. 
By  their  very  nature,  particularly  in  the  junior  high  school,  they  stimulate  discussion. 
The  social  studies  are  made  alive  and  interesting  through  visual  instruction,  some- 
times necessitating  the  use  of  motion  pictures.  It  is  impossible  to  have  satisfactory 
group  work  on  a topic  if  the  children  are  widely  scattered  over  many  topics.  There- 
fore a limit  is  placed  upon  the  individualization  of  the  social  studies.43 

Professor  George  Cox,  in  an  introduction  to  Professor  Tannahill’s  Fine 
Arts  for  Public  School  Administrators  says,  "The  fine  arts  must  be  taught  as 
an  integral  part  of  all  school  activities.”  Certain  pertinent  ideas  with  refer- 
ence to  art  education  are  expressed  by  Professor  Tannahill  in  the  following: 

Unfortunately,  the  average  teacher  longs  to  have  help  given  him  in  a predigested 
form,  a ready-made  receipt  to  hand  to  his  students.  This  kind  of  would-be  assistance 
does  more  harm  than  good.  It  stops  thinking  and  lets  the  imagination  stifle.  It  makes 
the  teacher  depend  upon  a notebook,  and  if  he  loses  it,  he  may  exclaim  as  did  the 
student  once,  "There  goes  all  my  knowledge.” 

Proper  art  instruction,  however,  should  leave  something  very  tangible  and  practical 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  student  rather  than  in  a notebook.  Appreciative  and 
creative  powers  are  not  affected  by  loss  of  paper  and  ink.44 

Much  time  and  energy  are  spent  in  theorizing  about  methods  of  teaching.  This  is 
all  well  and  good.  Sometimes  you  learn  what  not  to  do.  But  above  all,  good  common 
sense  is  most  needed  in  teaching.  ...  A teacher  exists  to  plan  work  for  others  to 
do,  to  present  it  in  as  clear,  direct,  and  interesting  a manner  as  possible,  and  then 
to  see  that  it  is  done.  . . . Art  must  be  experienced  by  both  students  and  teacher.43 

It  was  a novel  idea  in  eighteenth  century  England,  according  to  Mr.  Henry 
Ladd,46  that  art  had  a history  of  its  own,  with  a growth  and  decay  related 
to  the  actual  civilizations  in  which  the  art  was  produced  and  to  some  extent 
representative  of  characteristics  of  that  civilization,  its  geographical,  political, 
and  social  factors.  While  Winckelmann  was  not  directly  its  originator,  the 
exploitation  of  this  notion  is  definitely  influenced  by  him. 

The  most  important  contribution  to  art  criticism,  however,  in  Winckelmann’s  writings, 
is  his  general  assumption  that  art  is  a product  of  an  individual,  living  under  definite 

12  Tryon,  R.  M.,  Lingley,  C.  R.,  and  Morehouse,  Frances.  The  American  Nation  of  Yesterday  and 
Today.  New  York,  Ginn  & Company,  1930,  p.  v. 

43  Washburn,  Carlton.  Adjusting  the  School  to  the  Child.  Yonkers,  The  World  Book  Company, 
1932,  p.  114. 

44  Tannahill,  S.  B.  Tine  Arts  for  Public  School  Administrators.  Teachers  College  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lications, 1932,  p.  99. 

45  Tannahill,  S.  B.  P’s  and  Q’s.  New  York,  Doubleday,  Doran  & Company,  1929,  p.  103. 

46  Ladd,  Henry.  With  Eyes  of  the  Past.  New  York,  W.  W.  Norton  & Company,  Inc.,  1928,  p.  52. 
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geographical  and  social  conditions.  This  appears  rather  from  his  general  approach 
and  treatment  than  from  any  specific  statement.  It  is  clear  that  he  believes  that  style, 
or  the  way  work  is  done,  gives  one  not  only  the  impression  of  a personality,  but  an 
impression  of  the  social  character  of  a people.  Such  an  emphasis  leads  directly  to 
Ruskin’s  exploitation  of  art  as  the  index  of  the  moral  characteristics  of  any  given 
nation  or  civilization. 

Mr.  Albert  E.  Wiggam  disclaims  any  desire  to  deliver  a panegyric  upon 
beauty,  but  he  points  out  that  its  cultivation  is  an  essential  part  of  education. 
He  says  that  though  it  is  always  before  us  and  we  do  not  have  to  go  to  school 
to  see  it,  a sense  of  beauty  is  an  achievement,  and  to  possess  it  requires  effort — 
"a  training  of  the  habits,  the  emotions,  the  mental  faculties.”47 

Arthur  W.  Dow,  who  has  potently  influenced  the  point  of  view  represented 
by  this  study,  thought  that  art  work  must  be  organized  for  a steady  growth 
in  good  judgment  as  to  form,  tone,  and  color  through  all  grades  from  the 
kindergarten  to  the  university,  and  that  the  main  question  at  all  stages  is 
whether  the  art  work  of  the  school  is  making  the  "good  red  blood  of  appre- 
ciation” and  giving  to  the  individual  the  greatest  encouragement  to  express 
himself,  which  appreciation  leads  a certain  number  to  produce  actual  works 
of  art,  but  it  leads  the  majority  to  desire  finer  form  and  more  harmony  of 
line  and  color  in  things  for  daily  use.  Other  opinions  of  authorities  in  the 
field  of  art  would  indicate  that  the  function  of  art  instruction  in  the  junior 
high  school  is  to  aid  in  developing  appreciation  of  aesthetic  values  rather 
than  to  concentrate  on  production. 

One  of  the  most  urgent  duties  of  art  education  today  is  the  development  of  aesthetic 
judgment  in  the  general  public  with  regard  to  the  product  of  industry.48 

Professor  Frederick  Bonser  in  an  address49  defined  the  educational  values 
of  the  fine  arts  in  the  new  education. 

He  said: 

The  purpose  of  studies  in  the  enjoyment  of  painting  and  sculpture  is  to  cultivate 
appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  design  as  it  enriches  and  deepens  the  meaning  and  appeal 
of  a situation,  occasion,  event,  or  conception.  Such  artistic  presentation  both  satisfy 
by  their  beauty  and  influence  character  and  conduct  by  their  stimulation.  . . . Powers  of 
discrimination  and  appreciation  and  of  creative  effort  grow  from  within.  The  conditions 
of  growth  include  freedom  for  choice,  for  experimentation,  and  for  a wealth  of 
experience  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful.  . . . Fine  Art  as  now  conceived  . . . 
has  to  do  with  the  development  of  the  learner’s  love  of  all  that  is  beautiful  in  the 
material  things  and  surroundings  of  life.  Its  purpose  is  to  increase  the  learner’s  en- 
joyment of  fine  qualties  of  form,  texture,  color,  and  composition  wherever  these  may 
be  found,  and  to  help  him.  . . . Art  values  are  real  and  they  are  significant.  One 

47  Wiggam,  A.  E.  The  Marks  of  an  Educated  Man.  Indianapolis,  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  1930, 
p.  310. 

45  Notes  on  the  International  Congress  for  Art  Education,  Prague,  1928,  as  reported  by  H.  J.  R. 
Murray,  lately  one  of  His  Majesty’s  inspectors  of  schools. 

49  Bonser,  F.  "The  Educational  Values  of  Fine  Arts  in  the  New  Education.’  An  address  given 
before  the  Fine  Arts  section  of  the  Central  Ohio  Teachers  Association  at  Columbus,  November  9,  1928. 
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who  passes  through  life  without  having  learned  to  appreciate  beauty  has  missed 
much  that  an  education  should  give.  "To  miss  the  joy  is  to  miss  all.” 

Professor  Whitford  believes  that,  while  the  claims  of  certain  educators  that 
the  art  needs  of  the  majority  of  pupils  may  be  effectively  supplied  by  art- 
appreciation  courses  in  which  little,  if  any,  actual  production  or  creation  of 
art  objects  is  undertaken  (no  great  amount  of  practical  experience  or  produc- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  pupil  is  necessary  for  appreciation)  are  undoubtedly 
true  to  a certain  extent,  "we  must  classify  work  that  will  eventually  result 
from  this  method  as  largely  aesthetic  cultural  and  relating  only  to  part  of  the 
possible  art  responses.”50 

In  an  address  at  Southeastern  College,  Oklahoma,  Dr.  Bode  made  the  state- 
ment that  in  order  to  appreciate  any  of  the  fine  arts  it  was  necessary  to  have 
an  understanding  of  the  mechanics  and  techniques  of  the  art.  This  implies 
imposition,  the  desirability  of  which  is  vigorously  defended  by  Dr.  Counts. 

My  thesis  is  that  complete  impartiality  is  utterly  impossible,  that  the  school  must 
shape  attitudes,  develop  tastes,  and  even  impose  ideas. 

I am  prepared  to  defend  the  thesis  that  all  education  contains  a large  element  of 
imposition,  that  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  this  is  inevitable,  that  the  existence 
and  evolution  of  society  depend  upon  it,  that  it  is  eminently  desirable,  and  that  frank 
acceptance  of  this  fact  by  educators  is  a major  professional  objective.  If  the  school 
is  to  be  merely  an  arena  for  the  blind  display  of  psychological  forces  it  might  better 
close  its  doors.61 

The  art  teacher  of  the  future  is  envisaged  by  Dr.  Bruner  in  the  following 
pertinent  and  challenging  words: 

In  the  elementary  grades  and  junior  high  school  the  art  teacher  of  the  future  must 
be  trained  not  only  in  the  philosophy,  attitudes,  and  techniques  now  offered  in  art 
education  but  must  be  familiar  with  the  purposes  and  content  of  some  of  the  large 
units  offered  in  certain  other  fields,  particularly  social  studies  and  literature.  . . . No 
solution  of  many  of  the  group  economic  and  social,  as  well  as  individual,  problems, 
which  the  coming  generation  is  facing  and  undoubtedly  will  face,  will  be  complete 
without  the  carefully-thought-out  contributions  from  the  field  of  the  arts. 

. . . The  wide-spread  activity  in  curriculum  construction  of  the  last  five  years  would 
indicate  unquestionably  that  the  need  for  some  change  is  beginning  to  be  recognized 
by  educators  generally.  . . . 

The  actual  contacts  with  life  now  permitted  our  pupils  with  the  present  courses  of  study 
are  extremely  meager  when  compared  with  existing  opportunities.  . . . The  new 
curriculum  must  for  national  and  world  as  well  as  individual  reasons  take  upon  itself 
the  obligation  of  capitalizing  upon  the  culture  which  the  present  civilization  presents 
in  such  a wealth  of  ways.  To  construct  such  a curriculum  calls  for  almost  a completely 
new  edcation  on  the  part  of  all  of  us.62 

50  Whitford,  W.  F.  An  Introduction  to  Art  Education.  New  York,  D.  Appleton  & Company, 
1920,  pp.  20-21. 

51  Counts,  G.  S.  Dare  the  School  Build  a New  Social  Order?  Pamphlet  No.  11.  New  York,  John 
Day  Company,  Inc.,  1932. 

52  Bruner,  H.  B.  "The  Present  Crisis — Art's  Opportunity.”  An  address  delivered  before  the  Eastern 
Art  Association,  April  22,  1932. 
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The  foregoing  quotations  are  highly  selective,  constituting  only  a small 
fraction  of  the  hundreds  of  others  that  were  of  value  to  the  writer  as  pre- 
liminary to  progress  with  this  study.  After  giving  consideration  to  these 
opinions  of  various  specialists  in  the  fields  of  the  social  studies  and  of  art, 
the  writer,  as  a means  of  becoming  familiar  with  current  practices  in  the  field 
of  the  social  studies,  examined  all  the  social-studies  courses  on  file  in  the 
Curriculum  Construction  Laboratory  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. She  analyzed  for  art  contacts  certain  courses  (see  Appendix)  which,  to 
July  1,  1933,  had  been  adjudged  as  outstanding  according  to  criteria  set  up 
by  workers  in  the  Curriculum  Laboratory. 

An  examination  of  these  courses  of  study  seems  to  indicate  that  they  were 
selected  in  harmony  with  a certain  philosophy  of  education  which  has  bearing 
on  the  point  of  view  represented  in  this  study — the  basic  unity  of  subject  mat- 
ter. The  analysis  of  these  courses  of  study  made  possible  certain  compilations 
which  were  basic  to  the  experimental  work  of  this  study  and  were  of  value 
in  the  formulation  of  the  proposal  presented  in  Chapter  IV.  These  compila- 
tions were  preparatory  to  the  selection  of  instructional  material  used  in  the 
experimental  work  described  in  Chapter  III. 

The  compilations  are  as  follows: 


Compilation  I — -A  composite  of  topics  which  open  up  avenues  for  art  contacts,  ar- 
ranged from  the  subject  matter  in  these  social-studies  courses 
-Art  contacts  which  appeared  in  these  courses  of  study 
-Groupings  of  art  contacts  as  to  whether  they  were  stated,  implied,  or 
ignored  in  these  courses  of  study 

Compilation  IV — List  of  selected  artifacts  arranged  from  the  aggregation  of  artifacts, 
explicit  or  implicit,  in  these  courses  of  study 
-List  of  activities  collected  from  these  courses 
-Objectives  for  instruction  in  social  studies 

-Criteria  for  selection  of  subject  matter  in  general  for  the  junior  high 
school 


Compilation  II- 
Compilation  Ill- 


Compilation  V- 
Compilation  VI- 
Compilation  VII- 


Compilation  I,  a composite  of  topics  which  were  of  a general  nature,  such 
as  transportation,  manufacturing,  agriculture,  heritage  from  Europe,  Middle 
Ages,  Industrial  Revolution,  inventions,  was  made  from  the  selected  social- 
studies  courses  analyzed  by  the  writer  and  was  made  primarily  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  her  in  orientation  into  the  social-studies  field.  This  compila- 
tion provided  a synthetic  overview  of  the  sort  of  material  which  is  often  in- 
corporated within  the  social  studies,  and  served  as  a point  of  reference  in  the 
compilation  of  a list  of  artifacts,  a revised  list  of  which  was  used  in  the 
preparation  of  the  instructional  material  used  in  the  classroom  practices  de- 
scribed in  Chapter  III. 
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Compilation  II  was  a noting  of  art  contacts  found  in  the  social-studies 
courses  which  were  considered  for  this  study.  These  art  contacts  between  the 
space  arts  and  the  social  studies  when  analyzed  showed  that: 

a.  Art  contacts  are  generic  rather  than  specific  in  nature,  for  example,  architecture 
was  more  frequently  mentioned  than  specific  examples  such  as  the  Parthenon  and 
the  Capitol  of  the  United  States. 

b.  Art  contacts  are  resolvable  into  artifacts,  for  example,  motion  pictures — The  Ten 
Commandments,  Grass;  churches — Saint  Peter’s  or  Saint  ]ohn  the  Divine. 

A check  on  the  block  of  contacts  in  Compilation  II,  which  was  chosen  at 
random  from  the  whole  body  of  the  research  material,  shows  that,  of  the 
contacts  listed,  thirteen  specific  artifacts  and  forty  generic  artifacts  are  men- 
tioned. While  this  ratio  varies  in  the  different  types  of  subject-matter  material 
presented,  a check  of  the  complete  compilation  revealed  approximately  this 
numerical  relation. 

Specific  and  generic  artifacts  comprise  only  a small  part  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  possible  contacts  dormant  within  the  social-studies  material.  In  addition 
to  the  generic  artifacts,  such  as  Oriental  luxuries,  objects  for  religious  and 
decorative  purposes,  and  costly  residences  and  business  houses,  many  other 
artifacts  less  definitely  expressed  in  the  art  contacts,  such  as  textiles,  furni- 
ture industry,  copper  and  gold,  marble,  ship-building,  and  inventive  genius, 
open  up  even  greater  possibilities  for  social  and  aesthetic  experiences. 

It  is,  of  course,  neither  practicable  nor  desirable  to  develop,  or  even  to 
point  out,  all  art  contacts  that  appear  in  the  social  studies  however  worthy  they 
may  be.  Such  being  the  case,  and  because  of  their  relative  and  aesthetic  values, 
the  art  contacts  to  be  used  for  presentation  by  the  social-studies  teacher  should 
be  selected  with  care  and  descrimination.  In  order  to  meet  this  situation  it  is 
obvious  that  the  social-studies  teacher  should  have  the  necessary  equipment  to 
make  this  selection  intelligently. 

The  artifacts  obtained  from  the  groping  of  the  art  contacts  in  Compilation 
III  served  in  connection  with  the  artifacts  secured  from  certain  social-studies 
textbooks,  examined  by  the  writer,  as  a basis  for  a list  of  selected  artifacts 
which  were  used  in  Compilation  IV.  These  fall  in  the  categories  of  the  divi- 
sions of  the  space  arts:  architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  and  the  crafts,  such 
as  ceramics,  glass,  fabrics,  metal  and  wood  work,  furniture,  transportation 
crafts,  leather  work,  and  records.  Only  a limited  number  of  those  art  forms 
considered  of  special  value  to  the  junior-high-school  pupil  were  listed.  Al- 
though the  specific  examples  are  suggestive  only,  their  selection  showed  the 
rich  possibilities  for  development  when  a general  rather  than  a specific  term 
was  used  in  the  text.  It  is  significant  that  there  are  hundreds  of  implicit  art 
contacts  in  this  material  which  offer  to  the  social-studies  teacher  opportuni- 
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ties  for  furthering  the  aim  of  "visualization”  and  realization  which  Professor 
Henry  Johnson  recommends  for  the  history  teacher. 

In  Compilation  III  two  blocks — A and  B — were  taken  from  an  approximate- 
ly equal  number  of  pages  from  the  courses  of  study  of  two  leading  junior  high 
schools  for  comparison.  Both  were  classified  in  groups  to  determine  the  rela- 
tive recurrence  of  the  stated,  implied,  or  ignored  art  contacts.  Block  A pre- 
sented evidence  of  the  fact  that  in  the  body  of  the  social-studies  material  some 
contacts,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  were  stated,  others  implied,  while  others 
were  ignored.  Wherever  there  was  a doubt  of  the  classification  of  the  contact, 
it  was  grouped  as  stated  or  implied  rather  than  as  ignored.  Block  A showed 
the  art  contacts  just  as  they  were  lifted  out  of  the  research  material  of  one  of 
the  courses  of  study,  while  Block  B,  taken  from  the  same  block  of  artifacts 
which  was  presented  in  the  rough  in  Compilation  II,  was  refined  and  arranged 
so  as  to  show  on  each  page  the  variation  in  recurrence  of  the  artifacts,  as  well 
as  the  classifications  into  which  they  fall.  Much  elimination  was  necessary,  and 
only  those  contacts  were  retained  in  which  the  writer  saw  rich  possibilities  for 
the  social-studies  teacher  who  has  the  proper  equipment  of  knowledge, 
discrimination,  and  appreciation  to  utilize  such  contacts  as  her  particular  situa- 
tion would  make  opportune.  This  procedure  and  the  material  thus  obtained 
were  of  help  to  the  writer  in  preparing  instructional  material  for  the  experi- 
mental classroom  practices  described  in  Chapter  III,  and  had  influence  on  the 
recommendations  and  conclusions  presented  in  Chapters  IV  and  V. 

The  proper  functioning  of  any  specific  artifact  in  classroom  practice  will 
presuppose  three  things  on  the  part  of  the  teacher: 

a.  Discrimination  to  know  what  to  select  for  presentation  and  emphasis  from  the 
probable  large  number  of  artifacts  from  which  to  choose 

b.  Enough  information  regarding  the  social  significance  of  the  artifact  to  make  its 
presentation  interesting  and  of  value  to  the  pupil 

c.  Sufficient  art  knowledge  to  understand  and  to  appreciate  the  aesthetic  qualities 
of  artifacts,  and  thus  to  be  able  to  lead  the  pupil  towards  a better  understanding 
of  the  art  forms  around  him. 

Judging  by  the  activities  used  in  connection  with  the  artifacts  which  appear 
on  printed  pages  of  the  courses  of  study,  most  of  these  activities  seemed  to 
function  for  purposes  of  illustration  rather  than  for  the  development  of 
aesthetic  experience.  Compilation  V,  a composite  of  activities,  such  as  carving 
or  modeling  artifacts,  making  assembly  programs,  and  poster-making,  ar- 
ranged in  topical  form  which  represent  the  explicit  and  implicit  activities 
found  in  the  course  of  study  analyzed,  was  found  useful  in  the  selection  of  the 
activities  of  a research  and  creative  nature  used  in  connection  with  the  experi- 
mental work  described  in  Chapter  III. 

In  presenting  any  problem  or  activity  in  Classroom  Practice  A,  which  is 
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described  in  Chapter  III,  the  writer  made  sure  that  important  generalizations 
were  taken  care  of  and  that  desirable  factual  material  was  brought  out  in  con- 
nection with  the  art  and  social  significances  of  each  artifact. 

In  carrying  on  activities,  the  pupils  were  allowed  to  select  their  own  mediums 
except  where  there  were  certain  conventional  restrictions  as  in  poster-making, 
in  modeling,  and  in  the  development  of  the  frieze.  Activities  were  in  a large 
measure  individual  work  though  certain  projects  were  carried  on  by  groups. 

For  creative  art  experiences  in  this  classroom  practice,  problems  in  the  fol- 
lowing activities  were  used:  poster-making;  tableaux;  mask-making;  puppet 
shows;  soap-carving;  booklet-making;  clay-modeling;  cast-drawing;  leather- 
tooling; textile-designing ; cartoon-making;  silhouette-drawing;  lettering  of 
quotations;  making  of  mediaeval  armour;  ground  plans  for  a Greek  theatre; 
section  of  the  Great  Pyramid ; color  and  value  charts ; painting  a frieze  (group 
project)  ; illustration  of  historical  episodes ; illustrated  maps  (group  and  in- 
dividual projects)  ; lighting  effects  on  sculptures,  plaques,  and  masks;  memory 
drawing  of  artifacts  such  as  buildings,  paintings,  crafts;  chart-making  to  show 
the  relative  importance  of  artifacts  in  America;  original  designs  for  certain 
artifacts  such  as  costumes,  automobiles,  airplanes,  skyscrapers,  swimming  pools, 
and  stadiums. 

Problems  in  research  and  creative  expression  provided  for  individual  dif- 
ferences of  abilities  and  interests.  The  following  have  been  selected  from  a 
list  of  activities  that  were  carried  on  individually  or  in  groups: 

Architecture 

1.  Comparison  of  examples  of  Classical,  Gothic,  Renaissance,  and  Colonial  types. 

2.  Drawings  showing  differences  in  construction  of  the  Parthenon  and  the  Lincoln 
Memorial. 

3.  Comparison  of  size,  shape,  design,  and  use  of 

a.  Tribune  Tower  with  Giotto’s  Tower 

b.  Bunker  Hill  Monument  with  Obelisks  of  Heliopolis. 

4.  Graphs  showing  relative  size  and  height  of  the  Empire  Building,  the  Palace  of 
Knossus,  Trajan’s  Column,  Pyramids,  and  cliff  dwellings. 

5.  Similarity  and  differences  between  the  modern  swimming  pool  and  the  Roman 
Baths  of  Carracula. 

6.  The  influence  of  the  Theatre  of  Dionysius  on  the  Olympic  Stadium  at  Olympia. 
Painting 

1.  Stuart's  Atheneum  Portrait  of  Washington  compared  with  that  of  George  III  by 
Gainesborough. 

2.  The  modern  use  of  painting  for  commercial  purposes. 

3.  Comparison  of  Hogarth’s  cartoons  with  1930-1931  comic  strips. 

4.  Evidence  of  influence  of  topography,  climate  and  environment  in  the  paintings 
of  Raphael,  Titian,  De  Hooch,  Gainesborough,  Millet  and  Winslow  Homer. 

5.  Comparison  of  the  mural  decorations  of  the  National  Capitol  with  those  of  St. 
Peter’s  at  Rome. 
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Textiles 

1.  Types  of  costumes  in  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  of  William  Bradford. 

2.  Costumes  of  Dolly  Madison  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt 

a.  In  the  morning  at  home 

b.  Receiving  callers  in  the  afternoon 

c.  At  a White  House  ball. 

3.  The  relation  of  the  art  factor  to  value  with  reference  to  clothing,  rugs,  tapestries, 
household  linens,  and  lace. 

4.  Relative  value  of  costumes  of  velvet,  cotton,  silk,  wool,  lace. 

5.  The  romance  of  lace. 

6.  The  Bayeux  and  Gobelin  tapestries. 

Records 

1.  Development  of  the  alphabet 

a.  Origin  and  use;  modifications 

b.  Inherent  art  elements 

c.  Printing  and  book  binding. 

2.  Illuminated  manuscripts  of  the  middle  ages;  The  Book  of  the  Hours. 

3.  Comparison  of  the  Gutenberg  and  first  St.  James  Bible  with  a standard  edition 
today. 

4.  Records  of  ancient  peoples  on  terra  cotta,  stone  and  papyrus. 

5.  The  alphabet  on  Trajan's  column  as  compared  with  that  used  on  a modern  poster. 

Sculpture 

1.  Money  in  a new  guise 

a.  Appreciation  of  form  and  proportion  through  memory  drawing  of  United 
States  coins 

b.  The  beauty  of  design  and  workmanship  of  the  Lincoln  penny,  and  the  story 
of  its  origin 

c.  St.  Gaudens’  contribution  to  American  coins. 

2.  Comparison  of: 

a.  Paul  Manship’s  Joan  of  Arc  and  Bartholdi’s  Statue  of  Liberty 

b.  Rodin's  Washington  and  Angelo’s  Moses 

c.  St.  Gaudens’  Statue  of  Sherman  with  the  Victory  of  Samothrace. 

3.  The  influence  of  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  and  of  the  Arch  of  Titus  on  the  Arch 
of  Valley  Forge  and  on  the  Washington  Arch  in  New  York. 

Furniture 

1.  The  commercialization  of  antiques. 

2.  Drawings  of  Chippendale,  Sheraton,  Adam,  Jacobean,  Colonial,  and  Mission 
chairs,  showing  how  value  is  determined  by  the  art  factor. 

3.  A chart  showing  the  uses  of  various  varieties  of  wood,  pointing  out  their  eco- 
nomic and  aesthetic  relation. 

Transportation 

1.  Comparison  of  speed,  dimensions,  operation  and  design  of  the  Greek  trireme; 
of  the  Roman  gallery;  the  ships  of  Columbus;  Fulton’s  steamboat;  the  exploratory 
crafts  of  Amundsen  and  Peary;  a recent  battleship  of  the  United  States  navy. 

2.  Similarities  of  Leonardo’s  design  for  air  craft  and  Lindbergh’s  Spirit  of  St.  Louis. 

3.  Evolution  of  the  bicycle  using  illustrative  material  with  each  stage. 
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4.  Consideration  of  the  automobile 

a.  Relation  of  size  to  proportion 

b.  Comparison  with  models  of  Roman  chariots 

c.  Adaptability  of  design  to  purpose. 

Metal  Work 

1.  Relative  value  of  metals  in  natural  state  with  finished  products 

a.  Raw  iron — Colonial  andirons  and  knockers 

b.  Copper — Ghiberti  bronze  doors 

c.  Gold — British  crown  jewels 

d.  Silver — Difference  between  flat  and  hollow  silver  wear  in  the  application  of 
designs  to  show  that  the  use  determines  the  form  and  that  the  form  directs 
the  nature  of  the  design. 

2.  A chart  showing  the  increase  in  value  of  an  object  is  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  enhancement  of  aesthetic  quality. 

3.  Comparison  of  the  uses  of  silver  in  Florence  during  the  Renaissance  and  the 
uses  of  silver  today. 

Pottery  and  Glass 

1.  Vandalism  in  connection  with  the  Portland  vase  and  Wedgewood’s  replicas. 

2.  Comparison  showing  relative  values  of  raw  materials  and  the  finished  products 
after  art  factor  has  operated 

a.  A lump  of  clay — a Chinese  vase 

b.  Metals  in  natural  state — jewelry 

c.  A cross  section  of  walnut — a Duncan  Phyfe  low  boy 

d.  A block  of  marble — Michael  Angelo’s  David. 

3.  Shapes  and  decorations  of  the  pottery  found  in  excavations  in  Egypt  and  Crete 
compared  with  the  Rookwood,  Newcomb,  and  Van  Briggle  products  in  America. 

In  order  to  discover  any  overlapping  and  to  provide  against  unnecessary 
duplication  in  the  recurrence  of  art  contacts,  certain  courses  of  study  for  the 
sixth  grade  were  examined  and  pertinent  characteristics  of  the  subject  matter 
that  corresponds  to  the  social  studies  in  the  junior  high  school  were  noted. 
The  fact  that  the  elementary-school  curriculum  taps  knowledge  presented  later 
has  both  advantages  and  drawbacks  for  art  as  well  as  for  other  subjects  in 
that  it  provides  the  teacher  with  contacts  and  activities  which  can  be  utilized 
in  preparing  for  further  experiences,  but  the  pupil  is  frequently  left  with  the 
impression  that  he  has  "had"  the  subject,  and  with  a smug  satisfaction  that 
precludes  further  interest  and  effort. 

As  has  been  previously  stated,  the  writer  felt  the  need  of  acquainting  her- 
self with  social-studies  textbooks  and  allied  source  materials.  All  such  text- 
books53 on  the  junior-high-school  level  in  the  textbook  library  of  Teachers 

53  In  addition  to  the  textbooks  examined  by  the  writer  at  Teachers  College,  all  of  the  textbooks  on 
the  junior-high-school  level  at  Southeastern  State  Teachers  College,  Durant,  Oklahoma,  were  examined 
by  one  of  the  college  groups  of  Classroom  Practice  B described  in  Chapter  III  for  the  purpose  of  find- 
ing the  relative  recurrence  of  general  and  specific  artifacts.  The  ratio  was  found  to  be  approximately 
14  : 1.  It  was  found  that  of  the  specific  artifacts  mentioned  in  the  courses  of  study,  architectural 
forms  occurred  almost  as  often  as  all  other  artifacts  combined. 
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College  were  examined  for  relationships  between  the  social  studies  and  the 
space  arts. 

In  addition  to  these,  certain  sixth-grade,  high-school,  and  college  textbooks 
which  had  bearing  on  the  social  studies  were  informally  examined  for  orienta- 
tion. 

This  examination  revealed  many  possible  art  contacts,  but  a relatively  small 
number  of  specific  artifacts.  For  example,  in  one  United  States  history  text  in 
addition  to  fifty-six  maps  and  charts  there  were  two  hundred  forty-six  illustra- 
tions, only  fifty-nine  of  which  were  of  specific  art  forms.  And  in  no  one  of 
these  was  there  any  attempt  to  point  out  the  aesthetic  quality  inherent  in  the 
art  form.  Saint-Gaudens’s  Deacon  Chapin,  for  instance  was  dismissed  as  a 
"typical  Puritan,’’  although  the  information  was  contributed  that  Saint-Gaudens 
was  an  American  sculptor;  Wyeth’s  The  Landing  of  Columbus  had  no  com- 
ment except  that,  as  there  was  no  picture  made  of  Columbus  during  his  life, 
this  one  was  imaginary;  and  Abbey’s  pictorial  conception  of  Washington’ s 
Army  in  Winter  Quarters  at  Valley  Forge  had  no  additional  contribution  at 
all.  In  a record  of  the  full  sweep  of  American  history  less  than  two  pages  was 
devoted  to  the  development  of  the  space  arts  in  America,  and  aside  from  the 
mention  of  Inness,  Whistler,  Abbey,  and  La  Farge,  the  entire  field  of  painting 
was  summed  up  by:  "Other  men,  too  many  of  them  to  name,  drew  pictures 
of  famous  people,  of  Indians,  of  animals,  and  all  sorts  of  things.” 

The  point  of  view  of  this  text  was  more  or  less  typical  of  all,  in  that  wher- 
ever artifacts  were  mentioned  there  was  no  evidence  of  an  appreciation  of  their 
inherent  art  qualities.  A reference  to  Saint  Sophia  as  "one  of  the  very  interest- 
ing buildings  of  Europe”  is  the  sum  total  of  attention  accorded  to  this  out- 
standing work  of  art,  and  is  illustrative  of  the  prevalent  lack  of  consideration 
given  aesthetic  significance.  That  the  relative  importance  of  art  which  Emer- 
son says  is  the  chief  teacher  of  mankind  is  apparently  not  recognized  in  text- 
books on  the  junior-high-school,  the  senior-high-school,  or  the  college  levels 
is  illustrated  by  one  high-school  text  which  covers  the  post  Civil  War  period 
in  American  history  and  which  accords  only  three  and  one  half  of  its  more  than 
seven  hundred  pages  to  art;  and  by  another  history  text  on  the  college  level 
covering  the  same  period,  which  otherwise  seemed  to  record  the  march  of 
civilization  in  this  country  in  a comprehensive  way,  but  which  shows  in  its 
index  no  single  mention  of  an  American  architect,  sculptor,  painter,  or  crafts- 
man. 

An  examination  of  the  junior-high-school  textbooks  seemed  to  indicate  that, 
although  some  texts  were  generously  illustrated,  such  specific  artifacts  as  were 
mentioned  were  not  developed  for  art  significance.  Indeed,  since  the  writer  in 
her  examination  of  all  the  textbooks  was  unable  to  find  one  single  artifact,  how- 
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ever  important,  whose  art  qualities  were  brought  out,  it  would  seem  that  art 
forms  are  used  in  social-studies  textbooks  purely  for  illustrative  purposes  to 
point  out  social  significances,  and  that  art  significances  are  almost  completely 
ignored. 

The  textbook  materials  which  were  handled  in  a less  formal  way  than  were 
the  courses  of  study  furnish  a list  of  artifacts  which,  when  checked  against  the 
composite  of  topics  and  the  list  of  activities,  previously  mentioned,  provided 
a list  of  artifacts  which  was  revised  and  later  used  in  the  selection  of  activities 
of  a research  and  creative  nature  in  the  preparation  of  instructional  material 
which  was  used  in  the  experimental  work  of  this  study.  Commercial  bulletins, 
guide  books,  and  pamphlets  of  American  cities  contributed  much  interesting 
information  for  use  in  the  classroom  practice  described  in  Chapter  III. 

In  order  to  determine  the  extent  and  character  of  the  training  offered 
teachers  of  the  social  studies  as  revealed  by  the  descriptions  of  courses  in  these 
subjects,  an  examination  was  made  of  the  catalogues  of  two  hundred  twelve 
teacher-training  institutions  on  file  in  the  library  of  the  Department  of  the 
Professional  Education  of  Teachers  at  Teachers  College.  The  descriptions  of 
the  social-science  courses  indicated  that  no  provision  was  made  to  acquaint 
the  prospective  teacher  with  certain  desirable  knowledge  and  experience  that 
should  be  learned  in  connection  with  art  forms  to  which  the  junior-high- 
school  pupil  is  introduced  in  his  social  stuides.  At  the  same  time,  an  examina- 
tion of  the  description  of  the  art  courses  in  these  catalogues  revealed  the  fair- 
ness of  the  criticism  that  art  departments  have  a detached  attitude  and  make 
little,  if  any,  provision  for  correlating  or  coordinating  their  subject  matter 
with  that  of  other  departments. 

Although  this  procedure  provided  no  conclusive  evidence,  it  confirmed  the 
writer’s  own  experience  in  connection  with  visiting  and  teaching  in  junior 
high  schools  and  teacher-training  institutions  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Her  findings  are  in  accord  with  those  of  Dr.  W.  S.  Learned  presented 
in  the  following  quotation : 

. . . The  extensive  freedom  permitted  in  the  selection  and  order  of  these  courses 
[high  school  and  college]  results  in  many  programs  that  are  grotesque  in  their  com- 
position, and  tends  to  sink  all  courses  within  themselves,  for  the  reason  that  no  uniform 
prerequisites  can  be  depended  upon.  Many  teachers  even  resent  the  efforts  of  those 
who  would  seek  broad  relationships  as  encroachments  upon  their  territory.  Unless 
subject  matter  is  intrinsically  in  sequence,  therefore,  a knowledge  of  one  course  may 
not  fairly  be  demanded  or  utilized  in  any  other.  A student’s  curriculum  is  likely  to  be 
composed  of  upward  of  50  heterogeneous  fragments  of  instruction  in  many  fields 
conducted  by  different  teachers  with  widely  varying  methods.54 

54  Learned,  W.  S.  "The  Quality  of  the  Educational  Process  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe,” 
Bulletin  No.  20.  New  York,  The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  1927,  p.  43. 
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Summary  and  Implications 

Consultation  with  certain  members  of  conflicting  schools  of  educational 
theory  for  philosophies  underlying  the  curricula  of  the  junior  high  school  and 
of  the  professional  college  for  teachers,  consideration  of  authoritative  opinions 
and  scientific  findings  which  bear  upon  the  status  of  the  junior-high-school 
pupil  and  upon  the  teacher  of  the  social  studies,  and  collection  of  opinions 
of  certain  experts  in  the  fields  of  the  space  arts  and  the  social  studies  revealed 
the  following  points  of  view55  which  are  basic  to  the  study: 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  great  educational  uncertainty. 

Emphasis  in  educational  programs  should  be  upon  spiritual  rather  than  upon  material 
values. 

Stress  should  be  placed  upon  cultural  attainments. 

There  is  need  of  a commanding  aim  in  education. 

The  junior-high-school  movement  should  imply  rejection  of  outgrown  methods. 
Adolescence  is  peculiarly  the  time  for  appreciation  lessons. 

Fine  arts  of  sufficient  importance  in  the  training  of  youth  to  be  made  requirements 
in  the  junior  high  school. 

The  fine  arts  should  be  taught  as  an  integral  part  of  all  school  activities. 

Art  should  be  experienced  by  both  student  and  teacher. 

The  social  studies  is  a socializing  agent. 

There  is  failure  to  recognize  relationships  between  art  and  social  studies  evidenced  by 
a conspicuous  absence  of  art  in  the  preparation  of  many  teachers. 

Disapproval  is  expressed  of  presenting  the  individual  with  a mass  of  unrelated  material. 

Enrichment  of  a course  of  study  often  consists  of  internal  reorganization. 

Human  creative  element  has  important  place  in  the  subject  matter  of  the  junior  high 
school. 

The  machine  age  has  brought  many  valuable  artifacts  into  existence. 

Art  qualities  have  a real  cash  value. 

One  of  the  urgent  duties  of  art  education  today  is  the  development  of  aesthetic  judgment. 

The  function  of  art  instruction  in  the  junior  high  school  is  to  aid  in  the  development 
of  appreciation  rather  than  of  production. 

The  first  problem  of  the  art  teacher  is  to  educate  for  the  selection,  use,  and  appreciation 
of  the  commodities  of  life. 

An  understanding  of  the  mechanics  and  techniques  of  art  is  necessary  to  appreciation. 

The  actual  contacts  with  life  now  permitted  our  pupils  are  extremely  meager  when 
compared  with  existing  opportunities. 

55  These  points  of  view  appear  in  the  quotations  on  pp.  7 to  17  of  this  study. 
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Nowhere  in  the  social-studies  courses  of  study,  in  the  textbooks,  or  in  the 
teacher-training  catalogues  examined,  is  there  any  indication  of  the  value  of 
bringing  out  the  aesthetic  qualities  of  the  few  specific  artifacts  which  are  men- 
tioned. The  examinations  of  these  materials  showed  that  many  art  contacts 
are  ignored  and  that  the  rich  aesthetic  field  inherent  in  the  social  studies  is 
virtually  untouched.  The  experimental  work  in  the  next  chapter  is  an  effort  to 
find  a satisfactory  plan  which  will  focalize  interest  upon  art  qualities  and 
bring  out  the  art  significance  of  certain  artifacts  to  which  junior-high-school 
pupils  are  introduced  in  their  social  studies. 


Chapter  III 


ATTEMPTS  IN  CLASSROOM  PRACTICES 

The  first  insight  into  the  true  relation  of  the  space  arts  to  the  social  studies 
came  to  the  writer  when  she  was  in  charge  of  the  art  work  in  the  public 
schools  in  Okmulgee,  Oklahoma,  six  years  before  the  formal  undertaking  of 
this  study.  It  arose  from  conferences  with  a social-studies  teacher  whose  poig- 
nant realization  of  the  need  of  acquiring  art  knowledge  in  order  to  present 
artifacts  properly  in  her  own  subject  brought  her  often  to  the  art  department 
for  assistance.  These  frequent  conferences  started  the  writer  on  a line  of 
thought  which  revealed  the  possibilities  inherent  in  the  relation  of  the  space 
arts  to  the  social  studies.  These  and  other  such  conferences  with  teachers,  as 
well  as  subsequent  experiences  in  classroom  teaching  and  art  supervision,1 
focalized  interest  on  the  importance  of  this  relationship  and  led  to  the  con- 
viction that  radical  changes  should  be  instituted  in  the  way  in  which  artifacts 
are  presented  to  junior-high-school  pupils. 

These  experiences  seemed  to  indicate  a change  of  program  in  the  present 
practice  of  preparing  teachers  for  the  social  studies.  Looking  toward  that  end, 
certain  experimental  work  was  carried  on  by  the  writer,  with  the  assistance  of 
two  colleagues  in  the  social-science  department,  at  Southeastern  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Durant,  Oklahoma,  where  both  the  training  school  and  the  college  proper 
were  used  as  fields  of  operation.  This  work  was  experimental  only  in  the  sense 
that  it  pertains  to,  grows  out  of,  and  is  learned  by  personal  experience,  and 
it  is  not  offered  as  an  attempt  at  technical  investigation.  Following  Dr.  Bag- 
ley’s  suggestion,  the  term,  "attempts  in  classroom  practice,”  is  used  to  desig- 
nate this  experimental  work,  which  was  deliberately  informal  as  far  as  rigid 
records  and  tabulations  were  concerned.  An  effort,  however,  was  made  to 
carry  this  experiment  on  in  as  logical  a manner  as  the  operating  factors  would 
allow  in  order  to  get  the  right  perspective  in  securing  a true  picture  of  the 
psychological  implications  of  the  situation.  The  purpose  of  this  experimental 
work  was  to  determine  the  reactions  of  certain  individuals,  following  the 
presentation  of  selected  instructional  material — factual  subject  matter  and  ac- 
tivities— which  related  to  certain  artifacts  found  in  the  social  studies. 

This  experimental  work,  covering  a period  of  three  years,  was  carried  on 
in  two  divisions — Classroom  Practice  A and  Classroom  Practice  B.  Classroom 

1 The  marked  increase  in  appreciation  of  works  of  art  following  an  art-memory  contest  conducted 
in  the  public  schools  of  Okmulgee  while  Professor  Herbert  B.  Bruner  was  superintendent  seemed  to 
indicate  that  any  failure  on  the  part  of  either  teachers  or  pupils  to  appreciate  art  forms  is  due  to  a 
lack  of  knowledge  rather  than  to  an  inability  to  understand  art  forms. 
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Practice  A operated  with  groups  of  junior-high-school  pupils  in  an  art  class 
which  from  an  administrative  standpoint  is  classed  as  exploratory  or  "broaden- 
ing and  finding.”  Owing  to  the  limited  size  of  the  training  school  at  South- 
eastern and  to  the  administrative  practice  of  offering  to  the  pupils  of  the 
junior  high  school  each  quarter  several  courses  of  this  nature,  it  was  never 
possible  to  get  in  any  one  department  a group  sufficiently  large  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  the  technique  of  scientific  experimentation.  Neither  was  de- 
marcation between  grades  respected,  although  the  groups  were  confined  to 
the  junior-high-school  level.  The  average  size  of  the  groups  was  fourteen,  and 
seven  groups  were  used  during  the  three  years,  and  never  more  than  one 
each  term,  which  was  of  nine  weeks  with  four  fifty-minute  meetings  each 
week. 

The  groups  were  heterogeneous  in  that  the  pupils  were  of  different  ages, 
ranging  from  eleven  to  fifteen;  of  dissimilar  social  environments;  and  of 
varying  interests,  mental  equipment,  and  scholastic  achievement.  The  groups, 
although  small,  were  large  enough  to  stimulate  group  thinking  and  pupil  in- 
terest and  to  satisfy  the  usual  class-size  requirements  for  art  courses.  Three  of 
these  groups  have  been  selected  as  pertinent  for  description. 

Group  1 

1.  Had  previously  received  no  satisfactory2  art  instruction. 

2.  Artifacts  and  their  social  significance  had  not  been  pointed  out  in  the  social 
studies. 

Group  II 

1.  Had  received  no  satisfactory  art  instruction. 

2.  Artifacts  and  their  social  significances  had  been  given  consideration  in  the  social 
studies  in  the  preceding  nine  weeks. 

Group  III 

1.  Had  received  satisfactory  art  instruction. 

2.  Artifacts  and  their  social  significances  had  not  been  pointed  out  in  the  social 
studies. 

3.  Artifacts  and  their  social  significances  in  the  social  studies  were  studied  con- 
currently with  the  art  course  which  was  prepared  especially  for  the  experimental 
work  in  these  classes. 

A diagnostic  test  for  fundamental  art  knowledge  was  given  to  each  group 
to  determine  the  amount  of  review  necessary.  This  test  revealed  a wide  range 
in  acquired  information.  Some  of  these  pupils  had  received  no  satisfactory 
previous  training  in  art  fundamentals,  while  others  had  been  taught  art  under 
the  writer’s  supervision  in  preceding  grades  in  the  training  school.  This  lack 
of  uniformity  of  opportunity  for  art  instruction  required  that  certain  groups 
be  given  necessary  fundamentals  of  art. 

2 Note:  The  term  "satisfactory”  is  used  to  imply  the  type  of  art  instruction  which  is  in  harmony 
with  the  writer’s  point  of  view.  This  type  of  art  instruction  is  in  use  in  the  Art  Department  of 
Teachers  College. 
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In  collaboration  with  the  social-studies  teachers,  a list  was  made  of  the  stated, 
implied,  and  ignored  art  contacts  in  the  social-studies  materials  used  in  the 
training  school.  A check  of  this  list  against  the  composite  of  art  contacts  made 
from  the  courses  of  study  and  textbooks  referred  to  in  Chapter  II  served  as  a 
basis  for  a revised  list  of  artifacts  used  in  the  experimental  work  with  both 
junior-high-school  and  college  groups. 

The  artifacts  were  not  isolated  and  studied  intensively,  but  were  given  con- 
sideration in  their  natural  place  in  the  social  studies,  and  so  far  as  seemed 
practicable  such  factual  material  was  brought  out  as  would  answer  the  what, 
where,  when,  and  why  of  each  artifact. 

The  revised  list  of  artifacts  was  classified  according  to  the  divisions  and 
subdivisions  of  the  space  arts:  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and  the  crafts, 
such  as  pottery,  jewelry,  metal  work,  furniture,  textiles,  and  records.  This 
arrangement  of  artifacts  was  used  in  the  preparation  of  a course  in  art  for 
the  junior  high  school  which  covered  a period  of  nine  weeks.  Of  the  many 
possible  classifications  of  the  categories  that  of  functionalism  was  chosen  be- 
cause not  only  is  it  in  seeming  harmony  with  present-day  ideals  and  practices, 
but  because  it  offers  opportunity  for  important  generalizations  such  as: 

1.  Man  in  interdependent. 

2.  Man  continually  augments  his  control  over  nature. 

3.  Man  adjusts  his  social  expressions  to  his  surroundings. 

4.  The  function  of  an  artifact  determines  its  form. 

5.  Materials  set  limitations  for  performance. 

6.  Man  early  attempts  to  decorate  his  artifacts  but  not  with  sufficient  effort  for 
aesthetic  results  until  a modicum  of  ease  and  comfort  is  brought  into  his  en- 
vironment. 

7.  Geography  and  climate  affect  art  as  well  as  all  other  social  expressions. 

8.  Memorials  to  great  men  are  externalized  into  art  forms. 

9-  A nation’s  beliefs,  desires,  and  aspirations  are  expressed  in  art  forms. 

10.  People  who  achieve  along  any  line  usually  show  early  interest. 

11.  Certain  art  forms  spread  with  trade. 

12.  Aesthetic  qualities  are  determining  factors  in  value. 

13.  When  one  country  borrows  an  art  form  from  another  country  it  usually  modi- 
fies that  form. 

14.  Each  generation  utilizes  preceding  art  expressions  but  rarely  leaves  them  un- 
changed. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  many  creations  of  man,  obscured  by  the 
commonplace  and  lost  in  the  multitude,  are  true  art  forms  with  aesthetic  char- 
acteristics and  often  dramatic  histories.  The  activities  of  the  class  as  a unit 
were  divided  about  equally  between  research  work  and  creative  expression.  A 
list  of  problems  in  research  and  experiences  in  creative  expression  provided 
for  individual  differences  of  abilities  and  interests. 

1.  The  question,  "What  is  art?”  stimulated  curiosity,  and  a discussion  of  the  defi- 
nition, "Art  is  head  and  hand  work,”  led  toward  an  understanding  of  what  art 
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is  not.  Art  principles3  and  certain  examples  of  their  application  were  presented 
to  the  class.  In  the  presentation  of  these  principles  mastery  was  the  aim. 

2.  In  socialized  group  work  a list  of  artifacts  that  had  appeared  in  the  social 
studies  was  put  on  the  blackboard.  A classification  of  the  space  arts  was  made 
and  the  artifacts  grouped  in  their  appropriate  categories. 

3-  Each  pupil  chose  an  artifact  for  research  work  upon  which  to  make  a written 
and  oral  report,  the  latter  comprising  selected  and  condensed  facts  of  interest 
taken  from  the  former.  The  pupils  were  required  to  bring  out  the  social  aspects 
of  the  artifact  as  well  as  its  art  elements. 

4.  An  analytical  drawing  of  the  eye  was  required  with  the  idea  that  a knowledge 
of  its  function  would  tend  to  give  a better  understanding  of  the  principles  and 
applications  of  perspective,  color  and  design. 

5.  Notebooks  in  which  were  recorded  the  main  points  covered  in  the  course  were 
kept  by  the  pupils.  A quotation  from  Ben  Jonson,  "Art  has  an  enemy  called 
Ignorance,”  was  given  as  a foreword  for  the  notebooks  with  the  suggestion 
that  a better  quotation  be  found.  This  aroused  interest  in  the  subject  itself 
which  activity  resulted  in  a quotation  section  for  the  notebooks.  The  pupils 
wrote  the  quotations  on  the  blackboard  and  the  one  adjudged  best  by  the  class 
was  placed  at  the  top  where  it  was  kept  until  another  was  chosen  for  this  place 
of  honor. 

6.  The  class  was  asked  to  bring  in  questions  about  art  and  artifacts.  These  questions 
were  used  in  discussions  and  tests.  An  occasional  "question-bee”  was  a dramatic 
means  of  motivating  class  work,  pupils  being  penalized  for  failure  to  answer 
or  for  repeating  a question  previously  given  either  in  form  or  content. 

7.  It  was  explained  that  there  is  opportunity  for  enjoyment  in  all  art  forms 
if  properly  understood,  and  an  appropriate  consideration  was  given  to  furni- 
ture, records,  textiles,  metal  work,  pottery  and  glass,  as  well  as  to  the  more 
obvious  forms  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting.  In  an  attempt  to  familiar- 
ize the  pupils  with  the  art  forms  around  them,  such  things  as  coins,  costumes 
and  flower  arrangement  were  studied  for  their  aesthetic  value. 

8.  Art  forms  themselves  were  studied  wherever  possible,  for  it  is  far  better  to 
study  the  artifact  than  to  study  about  it.  Reproductions  of  master-pieces  and 
original  artifacts  locally  available  were  used.4  Art  exhibits  were  a source  of 
valuable  pupil  activity. 

9.  Illustrations  carefully  selected  were  used  freely,  though  advisedly,  for  the  writer 
is  convinced  that  an  unrestrained  use  of  illustrative  material  such  as  motion  pic- 
tures, stereoptican  slides,  and  photographs  of  works  of  art,  is  likely  to  be  dele- 
terious, in  that,  because  of  excessive  use,  a superficial  impression  of  the  arti- 
fact is  likely  to  be  acquired  which  may  lead  to  an  extinction  of  interest,  if  not 
to  actual  repulsion. 

10.  Interesting  incidents  in  the  lives  of  the  creators  of  artifacts  were  brought  to 
the  class  by  both  pupils  and  teacher.  In  this  way  the  idealism  of  adolescence 
was  utilized.  Incidents  which  stress  achievement  through  effort,  making  con- 
tributions to  the  world,  overcoming  difficulties,  doing  a job  well,  being  willing 
to  make  a sacrifice,  and  similar  characteristics,  were  emphasized. 

3 Note:  The  principles  accepted  and  used  by  the  writer  are  in  accord  with  those  taught  by 
Arthur  W.  Dow. 

4 Note:  Exhibitions  of  original  paintings  and  other  artifacts  were  arranged  by  Mary  Quisenberry 
Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  the  local  Garden  Club,  and  the  Art  Association 
of  Southeastern  Oklahoma. 
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11.  Tracings  of  famous  buildings  and  sculptures  were  made,  mimeographed,  and  put 
into  booklet  form. 

12.  Maps  were  used  wherever  needed  to  show  the  relation  between  a country  and 
its  artifacts  with  reference  to  materials,  climate,  and  topography.  For  example, 
the  prevalence  of  sun  in  Southern  California  and  of  rain  in  England  were  deter- 
mining factors  in  the  flat  roof  of  the  former  and  the  pointed  gable  of  the 
latter.  Likewise  readily  available  trees  made  possible  the  wood  house  of  New 
England,  and  their  absence  necessitated  the  adobe  walls  of  the  Southwest. 

13.  Pupils  were  told  that  words  mean  ideas,  and  an  important  place  in  the  pro- 
gram was  given  to  vocabulary  building.  Correct  pronunciation  and  meanings  of 
art  terms  were  emphasized.  A "word  play”  in  which  sentences  were  made  from 
words  suggested  by  the  pupils  proved  both  enjoyable  and  valuable.  The  maxi- 
mum of  drill  used  in  this  work  was  in  connection  with  vocabulary  building. 

14.  The  pupils  were  encouraged  to  bring  in  current  topics  on  general  art  subjects. 
Because  of  the  prevalence  of  archeology  in  current  literature  and  its  ability 
to  stir  the  imagination,  its  relation  to  art  was  pointed  out  early  in  the  course. 
Due  partly  to  these  factors  and  partly  to  the  use  of  the  dramatic  story  of 
Schliemann’s  adventures  in  searching  for  Homer’s  Troy,  a check  on  the  clippings 
placed  on  the  bulletin  board  in  the  studio  revealed  a surprising  number  of  topics 
on  archeology. 

15.  A prize  was  offered  by  the  writer  to  the  pupil  who  would  bring  in  the  longest 
list  of  artifacts  that  had  not  been  affected  or  influenced  in  some  way  by  art  at 
some  period  in  their  development.5  This  possibly  resulted  in  more  activity  out- 
side of  the  class  than  any  other  phase  of  the  experimental  work. 

16.  Another  activity  that  proved  valuable  as  a means  of  motivation  was  the  making 
of  a bibliography  for  individual  notebooks.  Although  the  form  used  in  the  Eng- 
lish department  of  the  college  was  given  to  the  pupils,  they  had  freedom  in 
the  selection  and  topical  arrangement  of  their  bibliographies.  This  part  of  the 
program,  like  that  of  vocabulary  building,  was  stimulated  by  competition. 

17.  Reviews  and  short  oral  and  written  tests  were  given  at  frequent  intervals. 
Mid-term  and  final  examinations  of  a more  comprehensive  and  objective  na- 
ture tested  for  factual  material  and  aesthetic  discrimination. 

Findings  of  Classroom  Practice  A 


Group  I 

Due  to  their  lack  of  background,  the  reaction  of  the  individual  members 
of  this  group  to  the  material  presented  in  the  art  course  was  the  least  satis- 
factory of  any  of  the  groups.  Because  of  this  lack: 

1.  The  first  part  of  the  course  necessarily  had  to  be  spent  in  preparatory  work. 

2.  Having  had  neither  satisfactory  art  instruction  nor  social-studies  significance  back- 
ground, the  pupils  were  slower  to  become  oriented  into  the  course. 

3.  Because  of  time  spent  in  this  background  work  there  was  not  sufficient  time  for 
desired  integrations. 

5 Note:  In  spite  of  prodigious  effort,  to  date  no  inroads  have  been  made  on  the  bank  account  of 
the  prospective  donor,  although  she  offered  to  accept  a list  of  only  one. 
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Group  II 

The  pupils  in  this  group,  like  those  in  Group  I,  had  previously  received 
no  satisfactory  art  instruction,  and  likewise,  the  first  part  of  the  course  had  to 
be  spent  in  necessary  instruction  in  art  fundamentals. 

1:  Consideration  having  been  given  to  social  significances  in  the  social  studies  dur- 
ing the  preceding  nine  weeks,  the  pupils  brought  to  the  study  of  artifacts  with 
which  they  had  been  made  previously  acquainted,  an  equipment  of  knowledges 
which  served  as  a means  of  motivation,  lacking  in  Group  I. 

2.  Although  it  was  necessary  to  devote  to  art  instruction  an  allotment  of  time  equal 
to  that  given  to  Group  I,  the  pupils  in  Group  II  reacted  (as  evidenced  by  a 
check  made  by  the  student  teachers  and  the  writer  on  classroom  work,  on  review 
tests,  and  on  the  results  of  creative  and  research  work)  more  readily  to  the  course 
as  a whole,  making  possible  a more  satisfactory  integration  of  art  and  social  sig- 
nificances. An  organization  of  instructional  material  used  is  in  Chapter  IV. 

Group  III 

Since  this  group  had  previously  received  satisfactory  art  instruction,  and 
since  artifacts  and  their  social  significances  in  the  social-studies  course  were 
presented  concurrently  with  the  art  course,  certain  pertinent  results  were 
apparent: 

1.  The  value  of  previous  training  was  evidenced  in  the  pupils’  alertness  in  taking 
hold  of  the  problems  of  the  course  and  in  their  ability  to  grasp  generalizations. 

2.  Because  the  program  functioned  more  nearly  as  planned,  more  of  it  was  assimi- 
lated, as  was  evidenced  in  class  work,  in  tests,  and  in  the  results  of  research  and 
creative  activities. 

Manifestly  the  results  of  Group  III,  in  which  the  social  and  art  significances 
of  the  artifacts  were  presented  concurrently,  were  the  most  satisfying  of  all  the 
groups.  Satisfying  from  the  standpoint  both  of  the  social-studies  teacher  and 
of  the  art  teacher  because  of  the  value  of  the  performance  in  helping  to  develop 
the  "sense  of  reality’’  which  Professor  Henry  Johnson  considers  important. 
Since  it  was  necessary  to  devote  less  time  to  preparatory  work  in  art  instruc- 
tion, more  time  was  released  for  carrying  on  the  program  as  planned,  which 
was  to  familiarize  the  pupils  with  the  aesthetic  qualities  inherent  in  art  forms 
appearing  in  their  social  studies. 

In  these  attempts  in  classroom  practice  to  show  the  relation  of  the  space 
arts  to  the  social  studies,  the  writer  took  the  variations  within  the  groups  into 
account  as  well  as  the  "mind-set"  with  reference  to  art.  The  pupils’  answers  in 
the  diagnostic  test  to  questions  relating  to  their  likes  and  dislikes  of  subjects 
in  the  curriculum  brought  out  differences  of  interest  which  helped  in  evaluat- 
ing the  results.  The  experimental  work  demonstrated  that  utilization  of  art 
contacts  with  the  social  studies  met  with  a satisfactory  and  enthusiastic  response 
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from  junior-high-school  pupils.  As  revealed  by  classroom  work,  notebooks, 
tests,  research,  and  creative  activities,  the  experimental  work  showed  further 
that  these  pupils  have  the  capacity  both  to  assimilate  and  to  appreciate  knowl- 
edge connected  wdth  the  art  contacts  to  which  they  are  introduced  in  their 
social  studies. 

Classroom  Practice  B 


Time  covered Three  years 

Number  of  groups Thirteen 

Average  number  of  students  in  groups Thirty-two 

Subjects  College  students 

Length  of  term Nine  weeks 

Time  devoted  exclusively  to  artifacts Five  weeks  each  term 

Class  periods  per  week Four 

Length  of  period Fifty-three  minutes 


Classroom  Practice  B,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  determine  the  reaction  of 
prospective  teachers  of  the  junior  high  school  to  the  aesthetic  significance  of 
artifacts  appearing  in  the  social  studies,  ran  concurrently  with  Classroom 
Practice  A,  and  was  carried  on  in  the  classes  of  a college  art  course.  This  was  a 
professional  subject-matter  course,  and  its  function,  which  was  to  present 
procedure,  methods,  and  techniques  as  well  as  subject  matter  to  prospective 
teachers  of  the  elementary  and  junior  high  schools,  prevented  its  being  used 
exclusively  for  the  experimental  work.  The  maximum  of  time  available  for  the 
study  of  artifacts  was  about  five  weeks  for  each  group.  This  course  was  required 
for  a life  certificate  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  and  had  as  prerequisites  forty- 
five  hours  of  college  work  and  an  art  course  in  which  art  fundamentals  were 
presented.  As  the  students  had  taken  this  prerequisite  art  course  at  different 
times,  a survey  of  the  groups  showed  wide  variance  of  intervals  between  the 
two  courses,  which  factor  was  controlled  by  an  initial  review  in  art  funda- 
mentals. 

A class  inventory  and  an  examination  of  the  personnel  cards  on  file  in  the 
deans'  offices  revealed  varying  social  and  academic  backgrounds,  interests,  and 
aims,  but  showed  a sufficient  number  of  prospective  social-studies  teachers  to 
make  the  findings  of  value  to  the  study.  These  teachers  kept  records  and  made 
reports  of  the  reactions  of  the  pupils  in  Classroom  Practice  A.  Such  informa- 
tion also  gave  opportunity  to  provide  through  assignments  of  research  and 
laboratory  problems  for  the  formation  of  habits,  skills  and  attitudes  which 
would  contribute  to  the  wise  use  of  leisure  time. 

Emphasis  in  this  classroom  practice  was  placed  upon  integration  of  art  and 
social  significances.  At  the  beginning  the  students  were  asked  to  make  a list 
of  all  the  artifacts  that  they  remembered  having  had  in  social-studies  courses. 
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These  lists  were  pooled  and  a composite  list  was  made  which  yielded  meager 
results,  being  confined  to  such  obvious  forms  as  the  National  Capitol,  other 
federal  and  civic  buildings,  and  to  a few  architectural  and  sculptural  memo- 
rials. It  was  evident  that  many  outstanding  art  forms  had  either  been  entirely 
neglected  or  so  casually  presented  that  no  lasting  impression  had  been  made.  In 
one  class  of  26  not  one  individual  was  able  to  recall  a single  artifact,  the 
aesthetic  qualities  of  which  had  been  pointed  out  by  a social-studies  teacher. 
For  instance,  of  all  the  groups  no  individual  listed  the  American  dollar  as  an 
art  form.  This  was  illuminating  in  that  coins,  so  rich  in  aesthetic  value  and  in 
opportunities  for  hobby-forming,  were  apparently  ignored. 

The  procedure  in  Classroom  Practice  B was  similar  to  that  used  in  Class- 
room Practice  A except  for  certain  variations  which  were  necessary  in  adjust- 
ing the  content  and  method  to  the  college  level.  The  groups  were  divided  into 
committees,  each  of  which  was  assigned  one  of  the  main  divisions  of  the 
space  arts.  These  committees  were  charged  with  going  through  the  social- 
studies  material  in  the  college  library  and  listing  in  their  respective  categories 
all  the  artifacts  that  were  stated  or  implied,  and  adding  any  art  contact  thought 
to  be  ignored.  For  the  benefit  of  the  students  their  lists  of  artifacts  were  checked 
against  the  one  prepared  by  the  writer  for  the  experimental  work  of  Classroom 
Practice  A.  Artifacts  from  her  list  were  arranged  in  categories,  from  which  the 
members  of  each  committee  assigned  among  themselves  research  work  covering 
the  artifacts  in  their  respective  divisions  of  art. 

Activities  which  were  distinct  from  those  of  the  junior-high-school  groups 
were: 

1.  The  preparation  by  each  student  of  a unit  of  instruction  on  the  subject  of  his 
research  work. 

2.  The  writing  of  themes  which  were  developed  from  research,  creative  activity,  or 
from  classroom  discussions. 

3.  The  making  of  test  questions  and  of  topics  for  debate  on  the  junior-high-school 
level. 

4.  A chart  showing  the  vocational  opportunities  in  the  field  of  art. 

The  fact  that  Classroom  Practice  A and  Classroom  Practice  B were  carried 
on  concurrently  gave  an  unusual  opportunity  for  the  writer  to  professionalize 
the  subject  matter  for  the  college  students.  Notebooks  of  the  pupils  of  Class- 
room Practice  A were  examined  by  the  college  students,  and  in  addition  they 
had  an  opportunity  to  learn  what  to  expect  from  pupils  on  the  junior-high- 
school  level  when  presented  with  material  similar  to  that  the  college  students 
themselves  were  handling.  Many  of  them  were  able  to  visit  the  classes  of  the 
Classroom  Practice  A groups,  reports  on  which  were  brought  back  to  their 
own  groups  for  evaluation. 

The  writer  at  previous  times  had  made  use  of  the  McAdory,  Meier-Seashore, 
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and  other  art  tests,  but  as  none  of  these  met  her  immediate  needs  in  this 
experimental  classroom  practice,  she  made  objective  tests  of  sufficient  range  to 
cover  the  field  of  the  experimental  work.  One  of  these  used  to  discover  cre- 
ative ability  revealed  to  both  the  teacher  and  to  the  students,  themselves,  latent 
talent,  some  of  which  has  since  been  encouraged  with  gratifying  results. 

Findings  of  Classroom  Practice  B 

The  informal  nature  of  this  experimental  work  permitted  the  noting  of 
natural  psychological  reactions  on  the  part  of  the  students,  which  were  of  no 
little  value  to  the  writer  in  influencing  her  point  of  view  on  certain  phases  of 
this  study.  The  more  concrete  results  follow: 

1.  The  meager  lists  of  artifacts  which  students  remembered  having  had  in  social- 
science  courses  revealed  either  that  their  memories  were  seriously  at  fault,  or 
that  art  contacts  had  been  woefully  neglected  by  social-studies  teachers.  On  the 
mind  of  no  one  of  the  320  students  had  any  such  teacher  left  a lasting  impression 
of  the  value  of  the  aesthetic  qualities  inherent  in  artifacts  contacted  in  their 
courses.  Indeed,  one  might  be  led  to  the  inference  that  this  almost  consistent 
ignoring  of  such  qualities  was  the  result  of  a failure  to  recognize  many  artifacts 
as  art  forms.  If  it  is  admitted  that  pointing  out  relationships  is  desirable  in  the 
teaching  of  history  and  allied  subjects,  obviously  social-studies  teachers  must 
have  sufficient  fundamental  art  knowledge  to  make  this  possible  with  respect 
to  artifacts  which  abound  in  her  subject  matter. 

2.  A check  of  the  grades  made  in  college  by  the  students  used  in  this  experimental 
work  showed  that  their  records  in  art  were  in  line  with  their  grades  in  other 
courses,  indicating  that  satisfactory  results  in  art,  as  in  any  other  subject,  are  the 
result  of  application  rather  than  of  any  special  talent. 

3.  Students  less  privileged  in  background  manifested  an  enthusiasm  comparing  fa- 
vorably with  that  of  these  more  privileged,  which  fact  would  seem  to  demonstrate 
that  interest  in  artifacts  is  natural  and  not  superimposed. 

4.  The  type  of  experimental  work  carried  on  demonstrated  that  desired  results  could 
be  greatly  facilitated  by  an  organization  of  material  which  would  meet  present- 
day  needs  and  give  to  the  prospective  teacher  a perspective  which  will  help  him 
to  synchronize  the  social  studies  and  the  space  arts. 

The  experimental  work  which  revealed  a weakness  in  the  present  practices 
in  social-studies  instruction  confirmed  the  writer’s  belief  that  integration  is  the 
desirable  procedure  for  coordinating  art  and  social  significances.  Drawing  upon 
her  own  experience,  taking  heed  of  the  opinions  of  students  of  education  in  the 
various  fields  allied  with  this  study,  and  giving  consideration  to  the  strength  and 
weaknesses  of  the  experiments  described  in  this  chapter,  the  writer  formulated 
a proposal  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  the  social  studies  in  the  junior  high 
school,  which  she  presents  in  the  following  chapter. 


Chapter  IV 


A SUGGESTED  PLAN  TO  BE  USED  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE 
PREPARATION  OF  TEACHERS  OF  THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

Over  a period  of  several  years  before  the  writer  began  this  study  and  while 
the  project  method  was  in  high  favor,  she  made  many  attempts  to  correlate 
art  with  the  various  subjects  of  the  elementary  and  junior-high-school  curricula. 
Superficially  this  correlation  appeared  valuable,  but  she  came  to  realize  that 
the  aesthetic  aspects  of  the  problems  under  consideration  were  in  part  or  wholly 
sacrificed  for  purposes  of  illustration.  She  is  therefore  in  accord  with  her  col- 
leagues in  art  instruction  in  their  opposition  to  making  art  the  handmaiden  of 
other  subjects  in  the  curriculum,  not  because  of  the  subsidiary  position  imposed 
upon  art,  but  because  such  a perspective  so  greatly  narrows  the  vista  of  man’s 
aesthetic  heritage. 

Since  the  economic  conditions  have  brought  about  a realization  of  the  im- 
portance of  providing  a place  in  the  curriculum  for  the  wise  use  of  leisure  time, 
many  sporadic  attempts,  resultant  or  not,  have  been  made  to  correlate  or  fuse 
the  social  studies  and  art.  While  these  attempts  have  not  been  taken  any  too 
seriously  by  educators  and  administrators,  such  contributions  have  started  a 
new  line  of  thought  in  education  and  have  paved  the  way  for  the  offering 
which  the  writer  makes  in  this  study.  It  is  assumed  that  the  teacher  of  the  so- 
cial studies  with  their  rich  cargo  of  artifacts  needs  fundamental  art  knowledge, 
is  inadequately  prepared  to  teach  his  subject  matter  without  it,  and  this  knowl- 
edge should  be  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  achieve  that  end.  Imposition  is 
thus  implied,  abundant  precedent  for  which  appears  in  the  writings  of  leaders 
in  educational  thought,  and  it  may  be  submitted  that  originality  and  productive 
thinking,  as  well  as  efficiency  in  teaching,  are  dependent  upon  the  acquiring  of 
facts  and  knowledge  in  any  chosen  field,  and  that  without  such  foundation  the 
most  gifted  mind  would  be  unavailing. 

That  art  appreciation  does  not  come  by  chance  may  be  illustrated  by  an 
experiment  which  the  writer  made  several  years  ago  when  she  was  teaching  in 
the  public  school  system  of  a middle  western  city.  The  experiment  was  occa- 
sioned by  a remark  of  a patron,  "Talking  so  much  about  pictures  makes 
children  dislike  them ; all  that  is  needed  to  develop  art  appreciation  is  to  hang 
some  pictures  on  the  school  walls  where  pupils  can  see  them.’’  By  way  of 
testing  the  value  of  this  suggestion,  in  a hall  of  an  elementary-school  building 
the  writer  hung  Watts’  Sir  Galahad  over  a piano  in  full  view  of  each  child 
every  time  he  entered  the  building.  This  picture  was  chosen  because  its  type 
has  an  especial  appeal  to  boys  and  girls  and  its  very  shape  and  position  made 
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it  noticeable — the  picture  being  too  narrow  for  the  wide  expanse  of  wall,  and 
its  perpendicular  lines  contrasting  sharply  with  the  horizontal  plane  of  the 
piano  top.  After  the  picture  had  remained  in  that  position  for  eight  weeks, 
the  pupils  were  given  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  how  much  art  apprecia- 
tion had  been  developed.  The  results  were  illuminating.  In  the  first  grade  not 
even  one  per  cent  of  the  pupils  knew  the  picture  was  there ; of  the  succeeding 
elementary  grades  seventy  per  cent  had  not  seen  it,  twenty  per  cent  knew  that 
a picture  hung  there,  but  nothing  more;  and  only  five  per  cent  could  give  any 
description  of  it.  Not  one  per  cent  knew  the  name  of  the  picture  nor  of  the 
painter.  Sir  Galahad,  in  spite  of  horse  and  armor,  had  failed  to  stimulate 
curiosity  as  to  who  he  was  or  what  he  symbolized.  It  may  be  inferred  that  he 
had  not  aroused  any  art  appreciation  and  that  the  pupils  knew  as  little  about 
art  at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning  of  his  two  months’  vigil  in  the  most  prom- 
inent spot  in  the  building. 

Teaching  teachers  and  those  preparing  to  teach  over  a period  of  ten  years 
has  demonstrated  to  the  writer  that  there  is  a certain  minimum  of  art  prin- 
ciples which  they  must  know  if  they  would  succeed  in  bringing  out  the  social 
significances  of  the  many  artifacts  mentioned  in  their  subjects.  By  a method  of 
presentation  which  brings  out  art  and  social  significances  synchronically,  the 
teacher  is  able  to  make  an  art  contact  function  so  that  it  will  be  of  maximum 
cultural  value  to  the  pupil.  Because  of  the  innumerable  art  contacts  in  the 
social  studies  the  teacher  of  these  subjects  has  an  almost  limitless  opportunity 
of  contributing  to  the  cultural  background  of  the  child,  and  it  is  the  social- 
studies  teacher  whose  qualifications  are  the  subject  of  chief  concern  in  this 
study.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  art  teacher  should  in  his 
turn  utilize  opportunities  of  pointing  out  the  social  significance  of  the  art  forms 
presented  to  his  pupils.  That  art  teachers  have  been  guilty  of  indifference  to 
the  vital  forces  of  civilization  and  have  stood  back  and  allowed  the  world  to 
go  by  is  an  opinion  in  which  many  students  of  education  will  concur,  and  calls 
for  a changed  attitude  among  art  teachers.  This  is  an  opinion  expressed  by 
Professor  Tannahill  in  a group  conference  connected  with  one  of  her  classes. 

Since  appreciation  is  dependent  upon  an  understanding  of  art  principles  and 
their  application,  it  follows  that  appreciation  can  be  taught.  In  this  connection 
it  should  be  noted  that  art  history  and  art  understanding  are  not  synonymous 
terms.  The  former  is  a prerequisite  to  the  latter,  but  art  understanding  em- 
braces not  only  factual  information  of  social  significance,  but  also  requires  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  and  their  applications  which  determine  aesthetic 
qualities. 

During  the  four  years  in  which  the  writer  has  been  working  on  this  study 
she  has  tried  to  keep  in  touch  with  new  social-studies  material  as  it  appears, 
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and  she  has  noted  a trend  toward  emphasizing  the  beautiful  rather  than  the 
merely  utilitarian,  but  even  in  the  most  recent  of  this  material  the  artifacts 
are  treated  from  a point  of  view  of  art  history  rather  than  from  an  under- 
standing of  art  qualities.  While  art  is  not  esoteric,  it  may  be  likened  to  a room, 
to  the  door  of  which  one  must  have  a key.  The  failure  to  appreciate  the  aes- 
thetic not  only  leaves  the  spirit  drab,  but  it  has  the  possibilities  of  wrong  direc- 
tion which  might  lead  to  an  agreement  with  Bismarck  that,  "No  work  of  art  is 
worth  the  bones  of  a Pomeranian  grenadier.”  True  appreciation  must  have  not 
only  a background  of  art  history  but  must  have  understanding  as  well. 

Against  the  background  furnished  by  Classroom  Practice  A and  of  Class- 
room Practice  B a plan  has  been  projected  which  has  utilized  certain  experi- 
ences and  materials  accumulated  therefrom.  This  plan  has  resulted  from  a 
conviction  that  neglected  opportunities  for  art  contacts  with  the  social  studies 
should  and  can  be  presented  in  such  a way  that  the  social  significance  will  be 
enhanced  when  the  art  significance  is  understood.  To  most  pupils  who  have 
not  had  the  art  significance  of  artifacts  pointed  out,  art  is  just  pictures — draw- 
ing and  painting — and  they  are  surprised  to  know  that  automobiles,  totem 
poles,  ships,  and  airplanes  are  art  forms.  While  it  is  assumed  that  the  most 
important  type  of  teaching  is  that  which  develops  thinking  to  the  point  of 
creative  expression,  and  that  a pupil  is  entitled  to  know  his  art  heritage  in 
order  to  give  his  expression  background  and  stimulus,  it  is  not  the  function 
of  the  proposed  plan  to  make  artists  of  junior-high-school  boys  and  girls.  It 
does  provide,  however,  for  certain  activities  which  offer  opportunities  that  lead 
to  a realization  of  the  joy  to  be  had  in  creative  work  as  well  as  to  an  increased 
appreciation  of  the  achievement  of  others. 

The  following  is  a proposal  the  writer  submits  as  showing  a probable  im- 
provement in  present  practices  with  reference  to  the  relation  of  the  space  arts 
to  the  social  studies  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  junior  high  school. 
Since  the  social  studies  offer  a rich  field  for  art  contacts,  and  since  many  such 
contacts  are  ignored,  the  proposal  embraces  the  following  requisites,  in  order 
that  the  intended  teacher  may  be  provided  with  the  training  necessary  to  intro- 
duce pupils  properly  to  their  historical  heritage: 

a.  A course  in  fundamental  art  knowledge  as  a part  of  the  required  preparation 
of  the  social-studies  teacher,  four  class  periods  each  week  for  a semester,  or  two 
periods  each  week  for  a year 

b.  A second  course,  two  or  three  periods  each  week  for  a semester,  which  presents 
integrated  art  and  social-studies  factual  material,  professionalized  on  the  junior- 
high-school  level,  the  organization  of  which  recognizes  the  interdependence  of 
art  and  social  significances 

c.  Satisfactory  art  training  in  grades  VII  to  IX  inclusive,  two  double  periods  each 
week  during  each  year  for  all  junior-high-school  pupils 
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The  nature  of  this  study  is  such  that  for  an  understanding  of  the  purpose 
and  function  of  the  plan  proposed  for  use  in  connection  with  the  preparation 
of  the  teacher  of  social  studies,  it  seems  desirable  to  incorporate  in  the  study 
a diagrammatic  form  (see  page  41)  of  certain  instructional  material  suitable 
for  use  in  the  required  courses.  This  suggested  arrangement  of  factual  material,1 
though  synthetic  in  form,  possesses  psychological  characteristics  inherent  in 
eclecticism  and  is  designed  to  help  orient  the  prospective  social-studies  teacher 
with  reference  to  the  space  arts.  The  approach  to  this  material  is  threefold: 
historical,  illustrative,  and  interpretative.  Our  present-day  art  is  viewed  in  the 
light  of  its  heritage  from  the  past.  The  universality  of  art,  its  permanence,  and 
its  social  interpretations  are  brought  out  in  a consideration  of  modern  art  in 
relation  to  Egyptian,  Classical,  Saracenic,  Medieval,  and  other  expressions. 
Trends  and  their  causes  are  illustrated  in  the  evolution  of  certain  space-art 
forms.  These  art  forms  are  viewed  with  reference  to  their  sociological  setting 
and  an  attempt  is  made  to  indicate  their  background  and  meaning  in  the  social 
order.  A specifically  selected  artifact  is  developed  in  its  own  setting  of  time, 
place,  and  physical  characteristics.  Since  an  emphasis  upon  the  human  creative 
element  in  the  nation’s  history  is  a means  of  arousing  a greater  interest  in  the 
pupil,  and  of  securing  a greater  vividness  in  and  a greater  mastery  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  creator  is  accorded  credit  for  his  handiwork.  The  type  classification  is 
clearly  indicated  so  that  applications  and  generalizations  are  possible.  A culture 
to  have  virility  must  not  only  be  firmly  implanted  in  its  own  civilization,  but  it 
must  have  a knowledge  of  the  soil  from  which  it  sprang.  The  old-world  proto- 
type from  which  the  creator  received  his  inspiration  is  given  an  appropriate 
consideration,  and  art  and  social  significances  of  each  artifact  are  brought  out 
in  such  a way  as  to  show  their  natural  relationship.  This  classification  of  the 
related  meanings  tends  to  increase  their  value  one  for  the  other  and  to  make 
of  each  a more  permanent  possession  of  the  individual.  This  procedure  instead 
of  encumbering  the  content  of  the  social-studies  course  tends  to  integrate  it, 
to  bring  it  "reality,”  and  to  give  it  life  and  color  by  showing  certain  relation- 
ships which  only  art  significances  can  reveal. 

The  architectural  expressions  presented  were  classified  according  to  func- 
tionalism—-civic,  commercial,  memorial,  recreational,  sacred,  residential,  and 
educational.  This  plan  of  organization  admits  of  a similar  treatment  of  any 
artifact  of  other  divisions  of  the  space  arts,  such  as  sculpture,  painting, 
ceramics,  fabrics,  furniture,  metal  work,  records,  and  transportation  crafts. 

1 Factual  material  used  in  the  Classroom  Practice  was  collected  from  three  sources: 

a.  Library  research  done  by  junior-high-school  pupils  which  revealed  information  of  seeming 
interest  and  importance  to  them. 

b.  Data  from  source  materials  compiled  over  a period  of  two  years  by  student  teachers  in  art 
classes  in  which  part  of  the  subject  matter  was  professionalized  on  the  junior-high-school 
level. 

c.  Current  information  not  available  in  standard  reference  material,  in  magazines,  daily  papers, 
and  municipally  published  literature. 
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A SUGGESTED  ORGANIZATION  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIAL  TO 
DEVELOP  SPECIFIC  ARTIFACTS  FOUND  IN  THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES 
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This  outline  is  suggestive  only,  and  admits  of  modifications  of  enlargement 
or  curtailment.  It  can  be  used  in  any  program  set  up  for  the  social  studies. 
Desired  informations  are  not  always  readily  available,  necessitating  certain 
eliminations,  and  a certain  latitude  in  the  preparation  of  the  material  is  indi- 
cated. The  type  of  organization  admits  of  individual  or  group  research,  and 
when  pertinent  informations  under  all  heads,  however  limited,  are  brought 
together,  the  result  is  an  integration  of  value.  The  artifact  itself  is  no  longer  an 
inert,  isolated  object,  but  becomes  something  vital  and  meaningful — an  experi- 
enced possession  of  the  individual. 
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Since  American  subjects  are  emphasized  in  most  junior-high-school  courses, 
the  heading  of  the  third  division  of  the  diagram  is  stated  on  the  basis  of  de- 
veloping American  artifacts,  and  in  consequence  their  relation  to  old-world 
prototypes  is  indicated.  The  form  of  organization  could  easily  be  adapted 
to  European  subjects,  in  which  case  the  old-world  prototype  would  give  place 
to  the  new-world  post  type,  interchanging  readily  one  with  the  other. 

Instructional  material  for  the  social  studies  prepared  according  to  the 
proposed  arrangement  has  certain  varying  degrees  of  value: 

1.  It  offers  unusual  opportunity  for  experience  in  research  work. 

2.  It  can  be  prepared  in  advance  and  blocks  lifted  from  it  to  fit  into  a specific 
program. 

3.  Relationships  are  so  grouped  as  to  make  a complete  whole. 

4.  Attention  is  given  to  art  and  social  significances,  thus  stressing  their  inter- 
dependence. 

5.  Its  topical  arrangement  admits  of  both  group  and  individual  activity. 

6.  It  taps  the  rich  art  field  latent  in  the  social  studies. 

7.  It  tends  to  contribute  to  the  wise  use  of  leisure  time  by  encouraging  hobbies 
and  stimulating  interests. 

8.  By  enlarging  the  pupil's  vocabulary,  it  gives  to  him  an  increased  appreciation 
of  words. 

9.  By  requiring  a varied  scope  of  informations  original  research  is  encouraged. 

10.  The  necessary  research  tends  to  develop  appreciation  for  scholarship. 

11.  By  training  in  observation  it  leads  to  an  increased  interest  in  environment. 

12.  By  assembling  cultural  ideas  around  a central  theme,  their  interaction  is  made 
more  valuable  and  meaningful. 

13.  By  stimulating  an  interest  in  current  happenings  it  tends  to  encourage  the  habit 
of  looking  for  the  specific  and  thus  discourages  aimless  and  desultory  reading. 

14.  Because  it  is  inclusive  it  provides  against  neglect  of  essential  or  valuable  in- 
formations about  the  artifacts. 

15.  By  placing  a premium  upon  doing  a job  well,  it  discourages  dilettantism. 

16.  By  noting  the  social  forces  back  of  an  artifact’s  creation  it  helps  toward  an 
understanding  of  the  true  relation  of  art  to  life. 

17.  By  giving  informations  which  bring  satisfactions,  it  lays  a foundation  for  future 
enjoyments. 

18.  By  noting  specific  interests  it  gives  the  teacher  an  opportunity  to  discover  latent 
talents. 

19.  By  linking  the  artifact  with  its  creator  it  furnishes  vocational  information. 

20.  Through  appropriate  assignments  individual  differences  may  be  respected. 

21.  It  helps  the  individual  to  get  increased  pleasure  and  value  from  trips  to  mu- 
seums, historic  places,  and  travel  in  general. 

22.  A variety  of  informations  bearing  upon  a specific  artifact  tends  to  vitalize  and 
make  the  knowledge  permanent. 

23.  By  presenting  both  art  and  social  significances  synchronically  duplication  of  effort 
is  eliminated. 

24.  It  provides  sufficient  emphasis  for  the  individual  to  have  an  artifact  so  fixed  in 
mind  that  he  responds  to  it  as  to  an  old  friend  when  he  meets  it  again. 
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25.  Through  localization,  although  desirable  digressions  find  a place  within  its 
scope,  its  organization  tends  to  discourage  useless  digressions. 

26.  Because  of  the  specific  adaptations  of  the  factual  material  it  has  possibilities 
of  many  generalizations. 

27.  By  presenting  topics  in  a challenging  form  it  encourages  the  individual  to  at- 
tack the  material  from  a problem  angle,  but  leaves  him  free  to  develop  it  in 
his  own  way. 

28.  Social  significances  point  out  relationships  which  tend  to  lessen  the  detached 
point  of  view  of  the  typical  art  teacher. 

29.  By  introducing  prototypes  which  point  out  certain  contributions  of  other  civil- 
izations a more  sympathetic  international  understanding  is  promoted. 

30.  The  consideration  of  the  varied  and  comprehensive  aspects  of  an  artifact  tends 
to  encourage  the  habit  of  suspending  judgment. 

31.  Through  a knowledge  of  the  effort  and  aspiration  of  creators  of  artifacts  may 
come  certain  concomitants  such  as  a respect  for  the  dignity  of  labor,  a sympathy 
for  the  struggle  of  creators,  an  appreciation  of  sustained  effort,  and  a desire 
to  make  one’s  own  contribution. 

32.  Because  of  the  variety  and  range  of  the  informations  and  activities  the  teacher 
has  opportunity  of  recognizing  and  providing  for  the  cardinal  principles  of  sec- 
ondary education. 
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CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

This  study,  the  outgrowth  of  years  of  classroom  experience  and  supervision 
in  art  education,  has  materialized  because  the  writer  realized  that  pupils  in  the 
junior  high  school  were  not  being  given  desirable  experiences  in  connection 
with  their  art  heritage.  This  conviction  was  strengthened  by  the  need  as  ex- 
pressed by  certain  teachers  of  the  social  studies  and  of  other  subjects  of  the 
curriculum  for  an  integration  of  art  with  their  subjects.  Since  the  social  studies 
are  a record  of  the  history  of  the  achievement  of  man,  the  art  forms  should 
find  description  and  recognition  within  the  field  of  the  social  studies.  This 
study  represents  a point  of  view  that  the  social  studies  offer  a rich  field  for 
art  contacts,  that  these  contacts  are  neglected,  and  that  such  neglect  constiutes 
a failure  in  present  practice  which  can  and  should  be  rectified. 

Inherent  in  the  study  is  a recognition  of  two  fundamental  aspects  of  educa- 
tional adjustment — the  spiritual  needs  of  the  individual  and  the  basic  unity 
of  subject  matter.  Although  exponents  of  differing  educational  schools  of 
thought  are  not  in  accord  on  some  phases  of  educational  philosophy,  there 
seems  to  be  a pleasing  concurrence  in  their  acceptance  of  the  idea  that  the 
present  status  of  education  calls  for  an  emphasis  upon  spiritual  rather  than 
material  values.  It  is  submitted  that  there  is  no  richer  field  in  the  curriculum 
in  which  to  develop  spiritual  values  than  in  the  field  of  the  aesthetic,  and  that 
a workable  plan  for  such  development  would  be  a valuable  contribution  to 
education. 

If  history  teaches  that  the  art  of  living  can  be  sensed  only  by  overview  men 
—cultural  architects,  poets  of  vision,  philosophers  who  see  life  whole — then 
cultural  attainments  should  be  emphasized  in  educational  programs.  If  the 
junior-high-school  movement  should  imply  a rejection  of  outgrown  methods 
and  prearranged  subject  matter  and  if  the  junior  high  school  is  an  attempt 
to  invent  new  social  machinery  devised  to  secure  for  society  the  development  of 
personality,  the  junior  high  school  is  the  place  to  utilize  a new  method  which 
offers  possibilities  for  such  development.  If  it  is  conceded  that  the  fine  arts 
are  of  sufficient  importance  to  the  training  of  youth  to  be  made  requirements 
in  the  junior  high  school,  and  if  the  same  laws  of  mental  development  control 
this  age  that  are  characteristic  of  other  ages,  junior  high  school  boys  and  girls 
are  capable  of  becoming  interested  in  art  forms  and  of  appreciating  their 
aesthetic  qualities.  If  "The  Dawn  of  Adolescence  is  Peculiarly  a Time  for 
Appreciation  Lessons,’’  provision  should  be  made  for  teachers  of  the  junior 
high  school  to  make  the  most  of  their  opportunity,  and  all  teachers  should 
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have  an  understanding  of  the  relation  of  art  to  human  life  and  should  have 
standards  of  judgment  for  aesthetic  choices  which  are  valuable  to  society. 

Such  standards  of  judgment  imply  a recognition  of  the  rights  of  all  to  enjoy 
and  to  create  beauty,  and  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  social-studies  teacher  to 
acquire  an  understanding  of  the  art  contacts  with  the  social  studies  so  that  he 
can  help  his  pupils  to  become  alert  to  art  forms.  The  acquiring  of  this  under- 
standing presupposes  adequate  preparation  in  art.  For  the  preparation  to  be 
adequate  a foundation  course  in  art  fundamentals  is  essential,  and  in  addition 
there  should  be  a professional  subject-matter  course  in  art  wherein  the  em- 
phasis would  be  on  the  interdependence  of  art  and  social  relationships,  for  if 
the  problem  of  education  is  a problem  of  generalizing  experience,  then  these 
relationships  should  be  developed.  Teachers  of  professional  subject-matter 
courses  should  in  their  turn  have  the  proper  equipment,  for  teachers  of  these 
courses  require  as  much  special  study  in  the  subject-matter  field  as  the  aver- 
age college  teacher  in  that  field,  and  they  should  possess  attitudes  and  knowl- 
edges which  would  provide  the  prospective  teacher  with  the  proper  equipment 
to  capitalize  the  receptivity  of  the  adolescent.  The  failure  to  recognize  rela- 
tionships between  art  and  the  social  studies  is  evidenced  by  the  conspicuous 
absence  of  art  courses  in  the  preparation  of  many  teachers.  This  failure  has 
its  reaction  in  classroom  practice  where  the  pupil  is  likely  to  be  presented  with 
a mass  of  material  which  is  likely  to  prove  of  little  permanent  or  social  value 
to  him. 

The  trend  toward  a curtailment  of  the  further  diversifying  of  the  curriculum 
may  lead  toward  a unity  of  aims,  and  to  a recognition  of  the  basic  needs  of 
human  life.  Though  a step  in  the  right  direction,  the  "unit”  idea  called  other 
departments  into  service  only  incidentally,  and  an  improved  program  is  indi- 
cated. Integration1  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  is  basic  to  the  subject  matter 
of  the  social  studies,  and  is  a prerequisite  to  the  point  of  view  offered  in  this 
study. 

Because  the  human  element  has  an  important  place  in  the  subject  matter  of 
the  social  studies  they  form  the  best  basis  for  group  and  creative  activities,  and 
being  a socializing  agent,  the  social  studies  offer  many  opportunities  for  art 
contacts.  To  what  extent  these  opportunities  existed  and  were  neglected  was 
disclosed  by  the  examinations  and  analyses  described  in  Chapter  II.  These 
resulted  in  certain  pertinent  findings: 

1.  Courses  of  study  in  the  social  studies  and  in  art  revealed  few  stated  contacts 
but  implied  many,  and  a wide  field  of  relationships  between  the  space  arts  and 
the  social  studies  was  opened  up. 

2.  Textbooks  showed  that  of  the  large  number  of  possible  art  contacts  relatively 

1 Report  of  the  Commission  on  Social  Studies.  Conclusions  and  Recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission.  New  York,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1934,  p.  15. 
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few  were  specific  in  nature,  that  these  were  used  for  illustrative  purposes,  and 
that  their  art  significance  was  ignored.  A crying  need  for  a more  vitalizing  method 
of  presentation  and  enrichment  was  indicated. 

3.  An  examination  of  the  descriptions  of  the  social-science  courses  in  the  catalogues 
of  the  teacher-training  institutions  gave  no  evidence  of  any  provision  being  made 
to  acquaint  the  prospective  teacher  with  the  art  forms  to  which  the  junior-high- 
school  pupil  is  introduced  in  his  social  studies. 

4.  Art  courses  in  these  same  catalogues  revealed  the  fairness  of  the  criticism  that 
art  departments  have  a detached  point  of  view  and  make  little,  if  any,  provision 
for  correlating  or  coordinating  their  subject  matter  with  that  of  other  departments. 

It  was  manifest  that  the  pupil  does  not  get  any  emphasis  on  art  significances 
from  his  textbooks,  and  that  the  teacher  does  not  get  it  from  the  courses  of 
study.  Preparedness,  therefore,  must  be  secured  elsewhere,  or  the  pupil  is 
deprived  of  desirable  cultural  experiences. 

The  two  divisions  of  the  experimental  classroom  work  were  designed  to 
supplement  each  other  in  the  search  for  an  understanding  of  the  relation  of 
the  space  arts  to  the  social  studies.  Classroom  Practice  A was  focused  on  the 
junior-high-school  pupil  in  an  effort  to  discover  his  reaction  to  certain  stimuli 
connected  with  a program,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  familiarize  the  pupils 
with  the  aesthetic  qualities  inherent  in  art  forms  appearing  in  the  social  studies. 
This  revealed  that  the  best  response  came  from  those  pupils  who  had  received 
previous  art  instruction  and  had  been  presented  with  the  social  aspects  of 
artifacts  found  in  their  social  studies.  It  demonstrated  that  utilization  of  art 
contacts  met  with  a satisfactory  and  enthusiastic  response  from  junior-high- 
school  pupils,  and  that  these  pupils  have  a capacity  both  to  assimilate  and  to 
appreciate  knowledge  connected  with  art  expressions.  Evident  in  the  experi- 
mental work  is  a weakness  due  to  departmentalization,  separating  the  art  and 
the  social  aspects,  when  both  the  social-studies  and  art  teachers  presented  the 
allied  material  necessarily  at  disassociated  intervals.  This  procedure  precluded 
satisfactory  coordination,  and  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  to  obviate  this 
disadvantage  the  social-studies  teacher  should  have  the  necessary  equipment  to 
present  to  the  junior-high-school  pupil  both  the  social  and  art  aspects  of  an 
artifact.  A second  weakness  in  the  experimental  work  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  was 
not  possible  to  have  any  group  which  had  been  taught  by  social-studies  teach- 
ers thus  adequately  equipped.  It  is  submitted  that  junior-high-school  pupils, 
given  satisfactory  knowledge  of  art  principles  in  the  lower  grades,  and  taking 
their  social  science  subjects  under  teachers  who  have  had  previous  instruction 
of  art  fundamentals,  can  by  a similar  procedure  as  that  used  for  Group  III, 
described  in  Chapter  III,  acquire  informations  and  experiences  which  will  be 
both  a joy  and  a permanent  possession. 

Classroom  Practice  B centered  upon  prospective  social-studies  teachers  in 
an  effort  to  determine  a plan  that  would  be  an  improvement  on  the  present 
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method  of  handling  artifacts  in  the  social  studies.  Having  its  emphasis  placed 
upon  integration  of  social  and  art  significances,  it  revealed  a weakness  in 
present  practices  which  makes  no  provision  for  taking  care  of  related  sig- 
nificances in  the  social  studies,  and  it  demonstrated  that  desired  results  could 
be  greatly  facilitated  by  an  organization  of  material  which  would  give  to  the 
prospective  teacher  a perspective  which  will  help  him  to  synchronize  the  social 
studies  and  the  space  arts.  Findings  from  the  experimental  work  of  the  study 
gave  direction  to  the  content  and  form  of  this  instructional  material.  The 
informal  nature  of  the  classroom  practices  permitted  the  noting  of  certain 
psychological  reactions  and  their  interplay,  which  were  of  especial  value  to 
the  writer. 

The  analyses  of  the  social-studies  materials  and  the  findings  of  the  experi- 
mental work  showed  a common  lack.  In  an  effort  to  provide  for  this  need  the 
writer  is  offering  a plan  which  is  a proposal  submitted  as  showing  a probable 
improvement  in  present  practices  with  reference  to  the  relation  of  the  space 
arts  and  the  social  studies  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  junior  high 
school,  and  which  will,  the  writer  is  convinced,  provide  the  training  necessary 
properly  to  introduce  pupils  to  their  historical  heritage.  Present  practices  in 
the  social-studies  field  have  of  necessity  largely  determined  the  specific  char- 
acter of  the  content  of  the  instructional  material.  The  plan  proposes  that  art 
forms  be  presented  in  their  proper  perspective  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
subject  matter  of  the  social  studies.  The  first  requisite  is  a required  nontech- 
nical course  in  art  fundamentals  which  will  give  a knowledge  of  the  principles 
and  of  their  applications  which  is  essential  to  true  appreciation  of  art  expres- 
sions. Even  though  teachers  have  had  fundamental  art  instruction,  additional 
training  which  provides  sufficient  concentration  and  focalization  upon  the  rela- 
tionships of  the  social  studies  and  the  space  arts  is  needed.  The  plan  therefore 
embraces  a second  course,  professionalized  on  the  junior-high-school  level, 
which  places  the  emphasis  upon  integration  of  art  and  social  significances,  and 
illustrates  the  point  of  view  that  social  significances  will  be  vitalized  when  art 
significance  is  understood. 

Although  the  foundation  principles  upon  which  the  plan  is  built  are  rein- 
forced by  authoritative  opinions,  the  type  of  training  required  of  teachers,  the 
procedure,  the  unique  organization  of  material,  and  the  method  of  presenta- 
tion to  pupils,  are  creative  work  of  the  writer.  The  plan  could  be  used  in  any 
teachers’  college  where  the  administrative  head  and  members  of  the  faculty 
were  in  accord  with  its  underlying  principles.  While  it  as  a whole  is  especially 
designed  for  use  in  teachers’  colleges,  the  organization  of  instructional  material 
is  adaptable  to  the  public  school,  where  it  could  be  incorporated  without  an 
unduly  revolutionary  procedure.  By  emphasizing  desirable  information  and 
introducing  certain  activities  which  help  to  enrich  the  content,  the  arrangement 
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of  instructional  material  admits  of  making  cultural  contributions  to  any  text- 
book in  the  social  studies.  The  information  included  should  be  common 
knowledge  in  the  junior  high  school,  for  it  is  as  cultural  to  know  the  space 
arts  and  artists  as  it  is  to  know  literature  and  authors. 

From  an  administrative  standpoint  the  difficulty  of  securing  a trained  per- 
sonnel for  the  junior  high  school  is  provided  for  in  the  required  courses  which 
take  care  of  the  necessary  training  in  teacher-training  institutions.  The  problem 
of  limitation  of  time  could  be  adjusted  by  a wise  choice  of  the  artifacts  to  be 
developed,  training  for  which  has  also  been  provided  in  the  required  prepara- 
tion, outlined  in  Chapter  IV. 

An  extensive  investigation  of  the  relation  of  the  social  studies  to  the  space 
arts  in  the  preparation  of  the  teachers  of  the  social  studies  in  the  junior  high 
school  revealed  that  there  is  no  material  readily  available  which  points  out  cer- 
tain desirable  relationships  and  significances  of  the  space  arts  and  the  social 
studies.  This  unavailing  search  challenged  the  writer  to  make  an  arrangement 
of  instructional  material,  the  organization  of  which  not  only  admits  of  this 
coordination  but  requires  it. 

An  independent  arrangement  of  the  artifacts  has  been  chosen,  for  the  plan 
presupposes  an  adaptation  of  this  material  to  the  presentation  of  certain  units 
of  instruction  when  the  need  arises.  The  form  used  is  more  flexible  and  has  a 
wider  application  than  the  unit-theme  idea.  Its  logical  arrangement  admits  the 
use  of  teaching  smaller  units  within  the  body  of  the  material  and  the  psy- 
chological treatment  encourages  an  aroused  interest  and  makes  possible  a 
more  permanent  and  valuable  cultural  background.  In  addition  to  being  adapt- 
able to  development  into  smaller  units  of  instruction,  certain  specific  examples 
of  large  themes,  such  as  man’s  increasing  power  over  nature,  man’s  interde- 
pendence, and  man’s  adjustment  to  his  environment,  frequently  appear  through- 
out the  material  and  are  utilized  sufficiently  to  result  in  the  desired  generaliza- 
tions. The  arrangement  is  such  that  the  teacher  of  the  social  studies  can  lift 
out  certain  narrow  blocks  of  material  and  orient  them  in  relation  to  any  desired 
setting. 

For  a satisfactory  functioning  of  the  plan,  the  following  recommendations 
are  made: 

1.  That  teacher-training  institutions  offer  firstly  a course  in  art  fundamentals;  sec- 
ondly, a course  in  integrated  art  and  social  significances,  and  require  these 
courses  of  all  prospective  social-studies  teachers. 

2.  That  an  ideal  preparation  of  the  social-studies  teacher  would  be  for  the  subject- 
matter  professors  in  the  professional  training  school  to  have  fundamental  art 
knowledge  and  that  art  teachers  in  the  same  institutions  have  appropriate  social- 
studies  knowledge.  In  this  way  only  can  such  teachers  have  sufficient  perspective 
of  both  fields  to  integrate  related  content  of  their  respective  subjects  properly 
and  to  insure  for  their  students  a proper  balance  in  their  cultural  background. 
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3.  That  in  lieu  of  this  Utopian  proposal,  the  social  studies  and  the  art  teachers 
in  professional  training  institutions  should,  if  they  are  qualified  to  analyze 
each  field,  collaborate  in  the  selection  of  art  contacts  with  the  social  studies. 
This  is  necessary  because  otherwise  the  social-studies  teacher  will  probably  fail 
to  recognize  a contact  to  which  the  art  teacher  would  be  alive,  and  conversely 
the  art  teacher  will  be  equally  unable  to  evaluate  the  relative  social  importance 
of  art  contacts.  If  they  are  unable  to  do  this,  then  a coordinating  expert  should 
be  called  into  service  who  can  make  the  proper  integrations.  Otherwise,  the 
prospective  social-studies  teacher  will  in  his  turn  be  unable  to  give  to  his  pupils 
the  proper  perspective  in  relation  to  social  expressions. 

4.  That  in  these  courses  the  academic  and  synthetic  methods  of  teaching  be  drawn 
upon  and  that  the  relation  of  the  problem  to  a teaching  situation  be  considered 
wherever  practicable.  Review  work  should  be  provided  in  an  effort  to  integrate 
material  that  might  otherwise  be  too  loosely  linked  together  to  be  of  perma- 
nent value  to  the  student.  Tests  should  be  used  as  a means  of  instruction; 
due  regard  should  be  given  to  the  cardinal  principles  of  education,  which  should 
be  provided  for  both  in  content  and  in  presentation. 

5.  That  the  suggested  arrangement  of  instructional  material  could  well  be  used 
by  the  teacher  of  art  because  of  his  need  to  know  the  relation  of  social  sig- 
nificance to  his  own  subject. 

6.  That  prospective  social-studies  teachers  as  part  of  their  training  be  required  to 
do  a certain  minimum  in  practice  teaching  under  art  supervision. 

7.  That  all  pupils  should  be  given  art  instruction  by  specialists  in  art  throughout 
the  junior-high-school  period. 

8.  That  superintendents  and  administrative  officers  examine  their  programs  for 
failure  to  understand  the  place  and  function  of  art  relationships,  and  to  pro- 
vide the  physical  materials  essential  as  media  for  securing  the  desired  results. 

9.  That  the  artifacts  chosen  for  presentation  be  those  which  should  be  common 
knowledge  and  which  can  be  developed  to  the  advantage  of  the  pupil. 

10.  That  makers  of  courses  of  study  for  the  social  studies  give  a more  adequate 
consideration  to  artifacts  and  that  in  case  eliminations  become  necessary,  aesthetic 
significances  be  not  sacrificed  for  less  important  considerations. 

11.  That  writers  of  textbooks  for  the  social  studies  become  cognizant  of  the  poten- 
tialities within  artifacts  which  are  above  and  beyond  the  purely  illustrative. 

12.  That,  since  there  is  a critical  need  at  the  present  time  for  carefully  prepared 
materials  for  the  integration  of  subject  matter,  authors  who  are  well  equipped 
in  both  social  aspects  and  art  understanding  make  available  certain  social-studies 
texts  which  will  bring  out  both  art  and  social  significances  to  the  end  that  one 
will  enrich  the  other. 

While  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  avoid  prejudiced  emphasis,  the  emphasis 
placed  upon  the  value  of  training  for  real  appreciation  has  been  deliberate. 
There  is  nothing  startling  nor  revolutionary  about  the  proposal  presented  in  this 
study.  Its  originality  lies  in  the  focalization  of  attention  on  an  existing  lack  in 
present  practice,  on  the  need  for  a changed  program  aiming  toward  an  im- 
provement in  the  preparation  of  the  social-studies  teacher,  and  on  the  presenta- 
tion of  an  organization  of  instructional  material  which  emphasizes  social  and 
art  relationships. 
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In  attempting  to  find  the  relation  of  the  space  arts  to  the  social  studies,  the 
writer  has  kept  in  mind  certain  possible  developments  of  education,  since 
admittedly  present  practice  is  in  a fluid  state,  but  she  believes  that  any  deep- 
rooted  change  needs  time  for  its  realization  and  she  prefers  evolution  to 
revolution  as  a means  of  progress.  At  no  time  since  she  undertook  this  study 
has  she  expected  its  results  to  be  final.  Indeed,  she  has  no  desire  for  this  to  be 
the  case.  She  realizes  that  she  is,  to  a certain  extent,  doing  pioneer  work,  and 
that  her  point  of  view  has  yet  to  gain  general  acceptance.  She  hopes,  however, 
that  it  will  be  a challenge  to  school  administrators,  to  textbook  writers,  and 
to  curriculum  makers,  and  will  be  accorded  a sympathetic  hearing  in  the  edu- 
cational program  following  the  next  readjustment  in  the  curriculum. 
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The  following  are  the  courses  of  study  analyzed  for  art  contacts: 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE 


Course  issued  by  Title  of  course  Date  included 


Aberdeen,  S.D Outline  for  Course  of  Study  in  1932  J.H.S. 

Social  Science 

Chicago,  111 Course  of  Study  in  Junior  High 

School  Social  Studies  1927  7-  9 

Cicero,  111 Social  Science  1928  8 

Cleveland,  Ohio  Social  Studies  in  the  Junior  High 

School  (6  bulletins)  1928  7-  9 

Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio  .Social  Studies  1929  7-  9 

Denver,  Colo Course  of  Study,  Monograph  No. 

3,  Social  Studies  1926  7-  9 

Detroit,  Mich Tentative  Course  of  Study  in  So- 
cial Science  for  Grades  7A-7B  1931  7-  8 

Houston,  Tex Course  of  Study  in  Social  Studies  1926  6-7 

Houston,  Tex Curriculum  Bulletins  Nos.  156, 

157,  159,  172,  179  1931-32 

Los  Angeles,  Calif The  Story  of  Civilization — School 

Publication  200  1930  9 

Missouri  State Course  of  Study  in  Social  Studies  1928  7-12 

New  York  City The  Social  Studies  in  the  Horace 

(Horace  Mann  School)  Mann  Junior  High  School  1926  7-  9 

Oakland,  Calif Social  Studies  1926  7-  9 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla Course  of  Study  in  Social  Science  1927  7-  9 

Rochester,  N.Y Tentative  Course  of  Study  in  So- 
cial Studies  1930  7-  9 

St.  Louis,  Mo Curriculum  Bulletin  No.  13  1926  7-  9 

Syracuse,  N.Y Tentative  Outline  of  Social  Sci- 

ence Course  of  Study  for  Grades 

7,  8,  and  9 7-9 
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